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Absolution 


KNOW a hill that is pine-grown, 
It is stone-set and wind-blown; 

And there sometimes I stand 

When the sky holds the slanting light, 

And I let the brown land 

Shrive me clean; 

And the sea 

Wash out the old worn pain; 

And the trees 

Absolve me of my stain; 

So beauty clears my sight 

And I am free 

On my hill transformed by purity. 


Lewis Hirt Lyt te. 


High*Tide 


t ben; spray leaps up above the cliff’s stern face; 

The rocks resist the onslaught of the sea; 

They range themselves against their enemy; 

Each one remains in its appointed place 

And bears the blows that for a little space 

Fall thick and fast and strike remorselessly. 

The land they guard is in security, 

Though fierce and angry waves come on apace. 


A swishing sound like steel on clashing steel 

Is heard amid the tumult of the fray. 

The deep-toned thunder’s rolling, peal on peal, 
Resounds above the impact of the spray. 

The roar of waters in the caves reveal 

How nature’s forces strive to have their way. 
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Interwoven Mysticism of Oriental Art Objects 


ID you ever pause in front of a 
D window in which you saw a fas- 

cinating bit of the Orient and 
wondered what significance was attached 
to each queer but artistic object: the fat 
bronze Buddha squatting on a lotus lef, 
the pair of Mandarin ducks, 
or the designs on the blue 
jars in which grew dwarfed 
cypresses ? 

In some we recognize the 
religious influence, in others 
designs of nature: fruit, flow- 
ers, trees and plants. ‘Then 
there are birds and animals 
and butterflies, while around 
the whole lies a subtle mys- 
ticism. Developed to the 
fullest artistic beauty, these 
art objects and motives, with 
their interpretations, have 
become an intricate part of 
the legendary art of the far 
East. 

India, Egypt, Arabia, Per- 
sia, Greece, China and Ja- 
pan have all contributed 
from their realm of tradi- 
tional designs. The first 
primitive people chiseled in 
stone forms to represent 
some meaning which they 
wished to convey. ‘Twenty- 
eight hundred years before 
the Christian era, Orientals 
wove into their rugs many 
interesting creations of na- 
ture; the lotus, vines, roses, 
palm leaves and trees. Inter- 
woven with symbolisms, these 
motives adorn many of the 
art objects of the ancient 
countries. 

From India and China we 
have eight familiar objects 
of art which are associated with the 
doctrines of Buddha and which appear 
as decorative designs on the porcelains 
of China and Japan: the lotus, fish, 
knot, umbrella, canopy, jar, conch, and 
the wheel of the law. 

The lotus was first used to signify 
the sun; for it opens at the first rays of 
the sun and closes when the sun goes 


By Lelia Ayer Mitchell 
Author of Jewels and Gems in Primi- 
tive Settings, Etc. 


down. It is often called the “Flower 
of Life,” in the sacred books of India, 
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Many examples of decorative art in China and India derive their 
significance from the doctrine of Buddha. Sitting upon the 


Lotus Flower, Buddha is a familiar figure. 


which speak of the gods as springing 
from the wheel-like form of the lotus. 
The eight petals represent the spokes 
which signify the perpetual cycle of ex- 
istence. Buddha is seen everywhere on 
objects of art, sitting upon the lotus 
flower. At funerals the lotus is carried 
before the procession to express the hope 
that the departed may enter into the 


“Paradise of the Lotus Seat.” 

In Japan,, the Fuji-no-Yama Moun- 
tain, rising with eight distinct depres- 
sions around its crater, is spoken of as 
the “Mountain of the Heavenly Lotus.” 
The lotus is the most used of all of the 
oriental rug motives and sig- 
nifies new life and immor- 
tality. 

Fish, also seen on porce- 
lains, signify of restraint; 
and as they are believed to 
swim about in pairs they sug- 
gest the thought of harmony. 
The Knot, without begin- 
ning or end, is an emblem 
of longevity. 

The Umbrella, used in 
many of the old carvings, 
is a symbol of royalty; for 
in the state processions, the 
wealthier people have um- 
brellas held over their heads 
by attendants. In China it 
is a mark of official standing 
and the rank may be told by 
the color of the cover. Ifa 
king is present no other per- 
son is allowed to carry one. 
It is often seen placed as a 
canopy over the head of 
Buddha. 

The Jar or vase-shaped 
object of art is deeply ven- 
erated as the receptacle which 
is believed to contain the 
ashes of Buddha. One is 
kept in important temples 
and carried with great pomp 
in religious processions. The 
Conch was used by the chief- 
tains as a trumpet and is 
a symbol of the preaching of 
the law. At the sound of 
the conch shell the people 
would go to hear the law declared. The 
Chinese government has at times given 
a conch to the ambassadors, on their de- 
parture to a foreign land, to insure their 
prosperity and a safe voyage. 

The “Wheel of the Law” is one of 
the oldest examples of Indian sculpture 
and represents the solar system. The 
spokes of the wheel of which, “none is 
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the last” is a symbol of occult power. It 
is often seen accompanying the deities 
and signifies universal dominion. 

Perhaps the design most frequently 
seen in Japanese decorative art is the 
Chrysanthemum. It is the flower of the 
Emperor and is called the “Flower of 
the Festival of Happiness.” At the fes- 
tivals celebrating the Emperor’s birth- 
day, petals of the flower are placed in 
the drinking cups to insure the drinker 
long life and happiness. The flower is 
on the imperial crest and on the imperial 
standard. 

Another familiar art motive is the 
Iris, which is an emblem of victory, and 
is credited with strength giving proper- 
ties on account of 


to have the power of haunting human 
beings. It is often depicted with the 
swallow, typical of grace and docility. 
The willow branches are sometimes used 
in religious ceremonies for sprinkling 
holy water. 

Before the snows are gone, the beau- 
tiful blossoms of the plum tree appear as 
a herald of spring and are emblematic 
of long life. In porcelain decorations 
they are often depicted with the pine 
and bamboo and are termed the “Three 
Friends of Winter.” The hawthorne 
pattern, usually seen with pink petals on 
a blue background, is in reality an effect 
of falling blossoms of the early plum on 
broken ice, which in China floats down 
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oxen. It is emblematic of longevity and 
is called the “Tree of Life.” 

Japan has seven gods of Good Fortune 
which are carved in ivory and done in 
bronze for paper weights. The god of 
Longevity has a bald, elongated head, 
long beard and a rough staff. He is usu- 
ally accompanied by a sacred tortoise, 
stork, or white stag. The god of Daily 
Bread is represented by a fisherman. 
The god of Riches carries a miner’s 
hammer, and is often seen seated on a 
bale of rice with a large bag in one hand 
and rats near by waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to feed on the rice. The god of 
Contentment is a smiling fat old man 
with bare belly, holding a bag and a 

hand screen, The 





the remarkable 
hardiness of the 
plant. The Wiste- 
ria is associated 
with out-door life 
and is an emblem 
of youth. The 
Bamboo, of which 
there are fifty dif- 
ferent species, is a 
favorite decoration 
of Japan. It signi- 
fies long life, which 
originated from the 
great age it attains 
and from the fact 
that it is an ever- 
green. The bam- 
boo tree is always 
associated with re- 
ligious belief and | 
divine power and | 
bounty. In rugs it | 
is the tree of life | 
and ‘also a symbol | 
of constancy and 
endurance. 





Legend relates 
that seven wise 
men were the ad- 
visors of an ancient 
king and whenever 
their advice was rejected they retired to 
the quiet of a bamboo forest to deliber- 
ate. The bamboo and the tiger in India 
suggest safety. The elephant could not 
penetrate a bamboo forest so it became 
the safe refuge of the tiger. The bamboo 
and the.crane is a very familiar emblem 
of longivity and happiness. 

The lovely spotless blossoms of the 
cherry trees of Japan are regarded as 
symbols of high courtesy and true 
knightliness and have been accepted as a 
badge of patriotism and called the na- 
tional flower. The cherry blossoms and 
petals are often used with the bird-feet 
pattern. The Willow Tree. is believed 
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Fujiyama Mountain in Japan. The “Mountain of the Heavenly Lotus.” Of all oriental 
motifs used in art objects, the lotus is the most popular. 


the rivers from the north when the plum 
is in full bloom. They are flowers of 
the New Year’s festival and carry the 
message that winter has departed. 


The Pine Tree grows in profusion 
over the whole of Japan, so it is used 
constantly in decorative effects, usually 
in conjunction with the tortoise, crane 
and bamboo. It is believed to live for 
hundreds of years and is a symbol of 
stability of character and of unflinching 
purpose. Its needle shaped leaves are 
believed to-have the power to drive away 
demons. 

In China the peach tree is a great 
favorite and is often coupled with the 








es =] god of Learning 

_ <4 carries a scroll of 
pet | writing attached to 
~~. | a staff and a hand 
screen and is fol- 
lowed by a young 
stag. The god of 
Military Glory is 
dressed as a war- 
rior and holds a 
spear and a small 
pagoda. The god- 
dess of Love is 
richly dressed and 
is often attended by 
fifteen boy chil- 
dren. 

The Dragon is 
the emblem of the 
emperor and pre- 
sumably rules the 
air, the earth and 
the depths. There 
are a number of 
varieties: the larg- 
est one is a devel- 
opment of the co- 
braand has a beard- 
ed, scowling head, 
straight horns, a 
scaly serpentine 
body with four feet 
armed with claws, 
a line of bristling spines and flame issu- 
ing from the hips and shoulders. An- 
other, called the archaic dragon, looks 
like a lizard and is often seen on handles, 
or wound.around necks of vases. 

The sacred Tortoise has a broad hairy 
tail, which it acquired after living a 
thousand years, emblematic of long life. 
It is associated with the pine and bam- 
boo. The pair of Mandarin Ducks is 
the recognized emblem of conjugal fe- 
licity, appropriately figured on a wed- 
ding gift. Purely Chinese ornament 
always has an inner meaning, either re- 
ligious or of a complimentary character. 
(Continued on Page 126) 
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WX 7 HEN James Gordon Jamie- 
son left Smithsontown to wrest 
fortune from opposing forces 

in the metropolis of his native state, 
friends predicted for him early financial 
success. In the minds of the young peo- 
ple, early success presaged another break 
in their social circle; for undoubtedly 
as soon as James was well established, 
he would return, there would be a wed- 
ding and Alma Allerton would go with 
him to the city to preside over a new 
home. 

But Jamieson was not at all certain 
that he wished to marry Alma when he 
had made his fortune. To the people 
of Smithsontown this doubtless would 
seem dishonorable; but from Jamieson’s 
point of view there were extenuating 
circumstances, as he had not proposed 
marriage to Alma Allerton. 

A chance arrangement early in their 
social life led to his accompanying her 
to a society function, and as it apparently 
made the young lady happy, frequent oc- 
casions were found for repetition of the 
arrangement. Being a chivalrous young 
man, Jamieson did his best to make the 
occasions times of pleasure. Unfortu- 
nately. Miss Allerton took all this as 
homage rendered her charms, failing, as 
she would, to detect chivalry for chiv- 
alry’s sake. And thus the case rested 
when he entrained for the city. 

The first Sunday after Jamieson’s 
arrival in the city he went to church. 
In his pocket as he started out that 
lovely morning was a letter from the 
Smithsontown church which he had at- 
tended, setting forth his qualifications 
for admittance to membership in the 
sister church in the metropolis, and a 
letter to the city pastor from his par- 
ents asking the Christian sponsorship 
of the reverend gentleman for their son, 
who had elected to come to the larger 
place as a means to earlier competency 
than might be his portion in a small 
town. 

As he came down the steps from his 
boarding house, he felt just a bit jubi- 
lant that he now was a part of this great 
city with its many rushing inhabitants, 
its wide streets and its imposing build- 
ings; but also, if the truth were known, 
a trifle lonely. For Sunday at Smith- 
sontown meant a family and neighbor 
affair, people going to church in family 
groups, and joining and greeting other 
family groups and worshiping as one 
great family in the church where every 
one knew every one else. 








A Modern Plumed Knight 


cA Smithsonian Chronogram 
By Ada Kyle Lynch 


He had arrived in the city Thursday 
evening and life in the boarding house 
had not yet been conducive to friend- 
ships intimate enough for proffered in- 
vitations to accompany anyone to church. 

Just as this loneliness crept unbidden 
to his mind and he was nearing ths 
pavement, from a door across the street 
came a girl. Now in his heart, although 
he had not realized it—for Freudian 
burrowings were not at that time a part 
of life—Jamieson was an idealist, and 
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SYMPHONY 

HE many days sound out a symphony 

Of oft-recurring themes. The violins 
And woodwind introduce the melody. 
The oboes take it up. The harp begins 
Another that is lost when all the strings 
Return to catch it up, while clarinet 
Renew the theme with soft imaginings 
That one remembers and, again, forgets. 


Allegro-scherzo—and the time is slow; 

Then minuetto, presto, quickly now 

The days and years fly by—away they go. 

Andante and vivace—one sees how 

The marcia funebre will always be 

Hidden within life’s gayest symphony. 
RAYMOND KRESENSKY 
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he had unconsciously held enthroned— 
THE GIRL. 

At this instant he knew why he had 
not proposed to the girl “back home,” 
although the girl expected it and all 
the people at home expected it. Sub- 
consciously he had held in reserve the 
belief that THE GIRL had not yet ap- 
peared, and he could not as a chivalrous 
gentleman ask for a love he did not re- 
turn. 

He knew as well as if it were written 
out in upper-case letters that THE GIRL 
came out from that door across the 
street, and that he should follow her 
whithersoever she led. 

If she led to a church he would fol- 
low. If it were his own church—the 
one for which he held the letter of mem- 
bership—he would be glad; but if not, 
he would repudiate early teachings and 
go with her. 

If it were not a church to which she 
went—but in the midst of thought he 
realized that as she turned down the 
street (in the direction that his church 
lay!) she held in her hand a book, per- 
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haps a prayer book or hymnal, and he 
hoped their beliefs might be the same, 
for life adjustments were so much more 
easily made when early training was 
along the same lines of thought. 

On down the street they went. At 
the next block he crossed over, keeping 
near enough to prevent crowds separat- 
ing them, and yet not near enough to 
attract her attention; and as he walked 
he studied her. But that was not neces- 
sary. He knew as well as if every 
attraction were catalogued and nota- 
tions made that she was all he expected 
and for which he had hoped. 

The church was only a few blocks 
away. This, added to the importance 
of the fact that the landlady looked, 
acted and talked somewhat like his 
mother, was one reason for his choice 
of city home. The edifice was soon 
reached. 

Perhaps, or doubtless because his look 
was so intense, she turned as she took 
the first step of the flight that led to 
the open, welcoming doors. The chimes 
were pealing their invitation to enter, 
and her sweet face mirrored a vague 
wondering as to the something that had 
led her to turn around and look, an 
act of itself discourteous, but imperative, 
as she was obeying an impulse she could 
not disregard. The look of wonderment 
deepened as she saw him looking di- 
rectly at her. A something vibrant with 
an un-understandable shock passed from 
one to the other in the fraction of time 
before she turned back and went on up 
the steps entering the door at the right. 

Jamieson entered at the left, taking a 
seat well back that he might scan the 
congregation. But he was unable to see 
her. Had she been displeased that she 
had seen him looking at her, and left 
by another door? Desperately he was 
about to leave the church and search for 
her, but at that instant the choir came 
in, taking places back of the pulpit, 
and in the front row, her sweet face 
with a perturbed look upon it, was THE 
GIRL. 

Was ever knight of olden time more 
fortunate? True to his ideal he had 
found her, and still serving in the line 
of duty that would be given added pleas- 
ure in performance because of her pres- 
ence, he felt the jubilance of spirit equal 
to that of the plumed knights of ancient 
days, and the happiness that comes of 
merited fruition of hopes. 

After service he presented his letters 
to the pastor and was asked to come to 
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his study at a stated hour. There, as 
the facts of: his connection with the 
Smithsontown church were made known 
he was invited to join the city choir. 

To meet THE GIRL at choir practice 
was but a step to walking home with 
her and then was added the unalloyed 
happiness of calling for her on the even- 
ings of practice. To cross the street 
and bring music was as a matter of 
course, and then to be invited in to meet 
the mother was as natural as to have 
the sun shine. 

Mrs. Westmore was a_ charming 
woman. She was just what Jamieson 
would wish Wilma to be, when years 
should have rounded out their lives to- 
gether, and he, a gray-haired, perhaps 
somewhat rotund successful business 
man, should still be the fervent lover 
of the only girl he had ever loved. 

Dr. Westmore, he learned, had died 
some years prior, a victim to too con- 
scientious work as a physician among 
the poor of the city, but one was very 
conscious of the homage of both mother 
and daughter to a great man, although 
his devotion to his profession had left 
them little beside the home in which 
they lived, and from which they eked 
out their income by renting rooms to 
students from the university. 


b ipoare: for Jamieson, flew. His letters 
to his parents were tinctured with 
the happiness he knew was his, but 
which was not yet put into words either 
by himself or by Wilma. It seemed 
too wonderful to talk about, too sacred 
to voice. 

Letters from Alma Allerton came all 
too regularly. She wrote to encourage 
him in his work; to keep him from get- 
ting lonesome; to assure him that al- 
though many parties were being given 
and many picnics and excursions planned 
she did not attend any of them, as she 
was so much happier at home writing to 
him. Her father and mother were send- 
ing their best wishes for his success and 
wanted. to know when he could have a 
vacation anad come home for a visit ; and 
of course he would know without hav- 
ing her put it in words just how anx- 
ious she was to see him, although not 
for worlds would she have him neglect 
his business for her pleasure. 

His letters to Alma were reluctantly 
written after proddings from her, and 
the proddings were the harder to bear 
because they dripped with cloying honey 
and saccharine “forgiveness for the devo- 
tion to business that made his answers so 
very brief, but she hoped it would 
shorten the time of separation, bringing 
nearer the day when fortune would 
smile and separation be a thing of the 
past.” 
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Now what could a young man do in 
such a case? He could not write to her 
what he had hoped his absence and brief 
and impersonal letters would show her 
—‘TI do not love you, and I most cer- 
tainly do not wish to marry you.” That 
indeed would be brutal, and although 
Jamieson was a home-lover and wished 
mightily for a home with Wilma pre- 
siding at his table, welcoming him at 
night and bidding him God-speed in the 
morning, he could not write to Alma 
and tell her of his wish. Also, being 
a gentleman, he could not refuse to 
answer her letters, although the interim 
would have led any one but one who 
could not detect chivalry for chivalry’s 
sake, to wonder if business were sufh- 
cient reason for the long delay in an- 
swering, and for their brevity. 


NE evening as he and Wilma were 

' practicing a chant for the next Sun- 
day morning service, the maid from the 
boarding house came over for him. 


“A telegram for you, Mr. Jamieson. 
The messenger is waiting.” 


Hastily excusing himself, he left with 
Wilma’s murmured hope that it was 
good news, to find a message of some 
length from Alma. Her father had died 
suddenly and “would James come as 
early as possible, not waiting for the day 
of the funeral, but taking, if he could, 
the first train after reading the mes- 
sage?” 

Surprise made Jamieson dumb. He 
always had respected Mr. Allerton, not 
caring, however, for his over-plump 
wife, who ruled him by proxy—in other 
words, through the father’s love for his 
beautiful daughter. Alma was a beau- 
tiful girl, Jamieson well knew, and he 
should be proud of the fact that the 
only child of the foremost business man 
of the town showed so evidently her 
preference for him; but aside from the 
fact that he did not love her was the 
un-analyzed belief that Alma was a 
willing proxy to her mother’s rulings, if 
not their instigator, and that did not 
measure up to requirements for his 
ideal. 

He could not arrange to go till the 
morning of the day of the funeral, wish- 
ing all the time that he could telegraph 
that he could not come at all, and send 
instead flowers, and platitudes of con- 
solation. But that seemed brutal, and 
as emphasized, Jamieson was a gentle- 
man and could not bring himself to be 
brutal. 

When his parents greeted him there 
was a suppressed excitement about them 
that he accounted for by the fact that his 
father and Mr. Allerton had been friends 


from childhood, and true friends are val- 
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uable and a great loss from one’s life. 
His mother was busy with arrangements 
for the funeral and a dinner for the be- 
reaved ones, just as all small towns ex- 
pect, and there was no opportunity to ask 
of her an explanation of a remark she 
made mysteriously as she hastened from 
the room in answer to a call: “How 
splendid that you need not go back, 
James!”” What could she mean? 

He was soon to be enlightened. With 
his parents he was ushered into the room 
where the will was to be read after Mr. 
Allerton’s funeral, although he could 
see no reason for their inclusion any 
more than numbers of friends and neigh- 
bors that he could mention. 


The words of the document as read 
by the attorney hummed through his 
mind without meaning anything, till his 
own name was read: “and to James 
Gordon Jamieson, son of my old friend, 
I leave my business—(here followed 
description)—and knowing his worth, 
his business acumen, I add in cash fifty 
thousand dollars that they may marry 
immediately. It is my wish that their 
happiness need not be delayed by lack 
of funds to supply necessities of material 
life.” 


It was a splendid man who had writ- 
ten that document. He had put into it 
his love for his daughter, his only child, 
and added to it the love he would have 
given a son, had he had one, and the 
gift was in his eyes made holy because 
it embraced his beloved daughter and 
the man she loved, a man he knew was 
worthy. 


Dazed he heard, “and because the 
business needs supervising, I ask of the 
young people an immediate marriage, 
which instead of a seeming disrespect, is 
a respectful yielding to my wishes.” 

James rose. Not because of any ac- 
tion of brain or will denoting a wish or 
desire to rise, but because he saw the 
others rise. Alma did not wait for him 
to come to her. Like a flitting bird she 
nestled against him, and his arms were 
about her. He often wondered after- 
ward if he placed them there—he had 
no remembrance of any such intention— 
or if Alma with one of her quick bird- 
like movements manipulated them to 
that position. 

Alma’s soft lips were on his, and then 
she turned to the party in the room, 
saying: ‘Father wished us to have the 
ceremony as soon as the will was read.” 


Was ever chivalrous gentleman in 
such a dilemma? Was ever plumed 
knight of ancient days so enmeshed? He 
loved. Wilma with all the strength of a 
first and lasting love, but he had never 
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HE grandeur of his person was 
none the less in a modest Cali- 
fornia bungalow, than it had been 
in the gorgeous toggery of a true Rus- 
sian nobleman, with wealth beyond 
imagination surrounding him. I speak 
of Count Ilya Tolstoy, as he greeted me 
in his home at 5612 Harold Way, Hol- 
lywood, where he so graciously allowed 
me to disturb him from the huge pile of 
manuscripts which covered his desk. For 
today, this son of Tolstoy the great, is 
carrying on the benevolent spirit of his 
father by assisting young authors who 
besiege him for advice. 


With “Resurrection” and “Anna Ka- 
renina” so recently on the screen, the 
name of Count Liov Nikolaievitch Tol- 
stoy has become familiar to thousands 
of Americans who had never known of 
him before. 


I knew of course that Count Ilya 
Tolstoy had assisted directing “Resur- 
rection” and I also knew that he had 
not actively assisted in the directing of 
“Anna Karenina” which was produced 
under the name of “Love“ to satisfy the 
demand of the “Box Office.” 


Of course if one has lived with the 
author of a book and watched the daily 
work of this author in producing his 
brain children, and if one has loved this 
author, and reverenced him beyond 
words, then one would want to see the 
work of such loved one remain in its 
original state; and if given to the public 
in any form, the desire would be to see 
it given without variance from the orig- 
inal. Because this could not be done and 
at the same time please the “box office,” 
and because he had no legal right to 
demand that this be done, Count Tol- 
stoy did not wish to assist in the direct- 
ing of “Love.” 

Count Tolstoy has no more legal right 
to dictate what shall %e done with the 
writings of his father than have you or 
I. He, with the other rightful heirs to 
the estate, signed an order to the court 
confirming the will of their father that 
all copyrights should be waived that 
might in any manner be attached to the 
works of the great writer. The huge 
sum of six million dollars was offered 
to the heirs if they would but break 
the will and sell the copyrights. But 
this they also refused to do. And not 
because they believed it would be im- 
possible to break the will, but because 
they knew it would be easy to break the 
will; and they loved their father with 
a great love—with a love beyond the 
things of this world. 

The religious teachings of Tolstoy are 


“Tolstoy”—Man and Master 


By Mona London 


very far from anything which we have 
here in America today, but the proced- 
ure of thought which brought about his 
religious structure is not unlike much 
we read and hear today. In his confes- 
sions he wrote: “I remember once in my 
12th year, a boy, now long since dead, 
Volodinka M , a pupil in the gym- 
nasium, spent a Sunday with us and 
brought us the news of the last discov- 
ery in the gymnasium. This discovery 
was that there was no God, and that 
there was no God, and that all we were 
taught on the subject was a mere inven- 
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tion. (This was 1838). I remember 
well how interested my elder brothers 
were in this news; I was admitted to 
their deliberation and we all eagerly ac- 
cepted the theory as something partic- 
ularly attractive and possibly quite true. 

He will tell you that “Voltaire 
amused without disgusting.” 


At the age of sixteen he ceased to 
pray, ceased from conviction to attend 
services in the church and to fast. Be- 
lieved in a God—not what kind—denied 
nothing. 

He tried to reach intellectual perfec- 
tion, but very soon this striving for an 
ideal of general perfectability brought 
on the desire to have more power, secure 
a greater share of fame, of social distinc- 
tion and of wealth. All these things he 
did attain in unlimited measure. 

In his confessions he details the things 
that were held in high esteem, “Ambi- 
tion, love of power, love of gain, lechery, 
pride, anger, vengeance.” 


An aunt, a “really good woman” 
wished for him more than anything else 
the experience of an affair with a mar- 
ried woman. { 

He says “I put men to death in war. 
I fought duels to slay others. I lost at 
cards, wasted my substance, wrung from 
the sweat of peasants, punished the lat- 
ter cruelly, rioted with loose women, 
and deceived men. Lying, robbery, 
adultery of all kinds, drunkenness, vio- 
lence, murder. There was not one crime 
which I did not commit and yet was not 
the less considered by my equals, a com- 
paratively moral man.” 

And then marriage—and a life more 
conducive to religious thought. 

It was in the early eighties, Count 
Tolstoy tells me, that his father under- 
went a moral crisis. And to quote him: 
“You know the story of Jesus when he 
went into the desert and had his moral 
struggle for forty days and nights, and 
with my father it was several years.” 

As the great Tolstoy himself ex- 
pressed it, “I felt that the ground on 
which I stood was crumpling. There 
was nothing to stand on. I had been 
living for nothing and had no reason 
for living.” 

He said that he breathed, ate, drank 
and slept. “But there was no real life 
in me because I had not a single desire, 
the fulfillment of which I could feel to 
be reasonable.” 

And so from all this moral struggle 
the life of a man who had been rich in 
matter became rich in spirit. He desired 
to present the teachings of Christ in a 
purified manner, in a manner as he 
thought Christ would have them trans- 
mitted to the world. He spent five years 
on “A Criticism of Dogmatic Theol- 
ogy,’ a new translation of the four 
gospels. 

There was one of Christ’s teachings 
that he believed and wished to practice. 
The one teaching of Christ that is gen- 
erally reduced to small letters. That 
was that money should not be credited 
with value. He believed that money was 
evil as well as all individual property. 
Naturally, Count Tolstoy told me, if his 
father believed money to be evil, it 
would be evil for his family. “Now on 
the other hand, a man having created 
a new religion, thinks that this religion 
is the real one, and he was anxious to 
have others continue to preach it after 
his death. And here comes in a certain 
friend of my father for about twenty- 
five years or more. He became a kind of 
a disciple, a favorite of my father. This 
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resented literally the “last leaf on 

the tree” of literary lights begin- 
ning with Bret Harte, the founder of 
“Overland Monthly,” and ending with 
George Sterling, a protege of the Cali- 
fornia poetess. 


Miss Coolbrith was not a prolific 
writer, and despite her established repu- 
tation, left but one published work—a 
small book of poems, entitled “Songs 
From the Golden Gate,” which was 
first published by the Bancroft Com- 
pany, and afterward reproduced by the 
house of Houghton-Mifflin. The little 
volume does not contain an outstand- 
ing poem, nor does it represent the best 
verse written by Miss Coolbrith. The 
book will now be eagerly sought by col- 
lectors because of its limited numbers, 
and the fact that it is the only collection 
of Miss Coolbrith’s work that has been 


put into book form. 


In a copyrighted article by Robert H. 
Davis of the New York Sun, much in- 
formation is given concerning the early 
life of Ina Coolbrith. Miss Coolbrith 
was born in Illinois March 10, 1841, 
and, according to Davis, was the daugh- 
ter of Don Carlos Smith, brother of 
Joseph Smith, the prophet and founder 
of Mormonism. Her mother was Agnes 
Coolbrith. Early in the ’50s Ina and 
her mother left Illinois and crossed the 
plains over the old overland trail with 
James Beckwith, a famous Indian scout, 
and finally arrived in Los Angeles, where 
Ina Donna Coolbrith, taking the maiden 
name of her mother, began her educa- 
tion. 

Some years ago Miss Coolbrith came 
to San Francisco, where she began her 
literary career. From 1874 to 1893 she 


[= DONNA COOLBRITH rep- 


The Passing of Ina Coolbrith 


By Frona Eunice Wait Colburn 


was connected with the Oakland Pub- 
lic Library, and some time in her early 
efforts she was made the only woman 
member of the Bohemian Club of San 
Francisco. Her name has been con- 
nected with much of the literary history 
of San Francisco; and there is no doubt 
that she was in close association with 
the men who founded what is known 
as the Bret Harte School of Writers. 

Her early associates were Mark 
Twain, Joaquin Miller, Edwin Mark- 
ham, George Wharton James and 
Charles Warren’ Stoddard. Later, she 
knew Jack London and George Ster- 
ling, and seemingly took a pardonable 
pride in the achievements of these mas- 
ters in the modern world of letters. 
There was nothing flamboyant in Ina 
Donna Coolbrith’s style of writing. 
Rather were her poems gem-like in their 
classic refinement; but she belonged to 
no distinct period. She was pre-emi- 
nently a sweet singer of pure lyric qual- 
ity, and it was this attribute which en- 
deared her to her associates. 

No woman surrounded by all the lov- 
ing care of an adoring family received 
greater consideration than Ina Donna 
Coolbrith commanded from her friends 
to the last hour of her life. She passed 
on at the ripe age of 87. By gift, and 
shrewd investment, she accumulated a 
competence which with characteristic 
generosity she bestowed upon those who 
had served her faithfully and well. 
Never an extremist, Miss Coolbrith rep- 
resented the pioneer spirit all through 
her long life. She was in sympathy with 
all forward movements, but her enthu- 
siasms were tempered by a sound judg- 
ment and a conservative attitude which 


INA DONNA COOLBRITH 


By N. J. Hersy 


No, Singer Laureate of the song-wed West, 
The windblown grasses shall not cover you. 
For-get-me-nots shall blossom over you, 

Whose lyric strings were ever tuned with zest, 


And whose sweet songs in gentle-voiced request 


Called kindred souls to share with you the brew 
Distilled from flowers that on Parnassus grew, 
And stirred responsive chords in every breast. 


You scorned the tinsel of unearned renown. 
The wreath of olive you would gladly yield 
To one whose shackle-chains himself annealed. 
Your modesty forbade, but we pressed down 
On your illustrious brow the verdant crown 
That now reposes in a fallow field. 
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added much to her well-recognized 
power for good. 

The outstanding feature in Miss 
Coolbrith’s long life was the loyalty and 
devotion she inspired in others. Her 
friends never allowed the public to for- 
get its debt to Miss Coolbrith, and this 
was shown in the persistent demand for 
honors which came at intervals during 
her life. This same spirit was much in 
evidence when the last rites were paid 
at her funeral. The Bohemian Club 
covered her coffin with a pall of Lilies 
of the Valley—her favorite flower; and 
other loving hands placed a mound of 
cut flowers at the head of her grave. 
The simple rites were enhanced by the 
reading of some of her work, and by 
the sincere expressions of appreciation 
voiced by her friends. 

Ina Donna Coolbrith lived in a con- 
structive period of California history. 
She saw much that was inspiring and 
exciting, and she lived through the ca- 
tastrophes with a calm and sturdy forti- 
tude in keeping with her pioneer parent- 
age and early experiences. If the art 
of living is as the Greeks claim, “The 
greatest of all arts,” then Ina Donna 
Coolbrith’s greatest poem was her own 
life. Her lines, “Beside the Dead,” 
were impressively read by Professor 
Lionel Stevenson, chairman of literature 
in the University of California. She 
sleeps in Mountain View Cemetery, 
Piedmont. Her pallbearers were promi- 
nent men of letters from the University 
of California, from the Bohemian Club 
and other literary centers. A prominent 
figure in the life of her time, Ina Donna 
Coolbrith will leave an unfilled niche 
in the Hall of Fame, built not by ma- 
terial hands, but by the aspirations of a 
progressive race. 


INA COOLBRITH 


By Harry T. Fee 


The voice is silent, the song is sung, 
The play is finished, the curtain rung— 
Down on the scene by the prompter, Fate, 
And the heart of Poesy is desolate. 


The soul of genius with Time is dumb, 
The day is ended, the night is come. 
Shattered the lyre and broken the lute, 

And the voice of the singer of dreams is mute. 


But there on the hillside and here by the sea 
Is the lilting dream of her melody 
In the calm of valleys, the heart of the throng 


Is keeping tryst with her living song. 
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Stratford-on-Avon, The Home of the Master Poet 


By Arthur H. Chamberlain 


“Which road do we take 
for Stratford, please?” 


1 The Englishman exam- 

‘#\ ined us critically as if won- 

dering what possible motive 

could have brought Ameri- 

cans to England, and more 

particularly what interest 

one could have in the sleepy, 

j= »= peaceful, but picturesque 

town of Stratford. The reply came in 
good time: 

“You ‘keep straight on to the top of 
the road, then turn right round and ask 
the next man.” 

This being a characteristic form of 
reply, we had learned to interpret such. 
There was no hill visible but we were 
safe in presuming upon a cross road 
somewhere ahead, and here would be 
found the “top.” The admonition to 
“turn right round” did not necessarily 
mean we were to retrace our steps. And 
we always felt as if there was no impo- 
sition on our part in making inquiry, as 
we had the permission of the man last 
approached to ask the next one. 

It was June and we were on foot and 
tramping in “Shakespeare’s England.” 
The fragrance of fresh hay was heavy 
in the air. Magnificent stretches of pas- 
ture land spread away on either hand. 
Hedges, as neatly trimmed as _ those 
bordering the city streets at home, lined 
the road. Picturesque cottages with 
thatched roofs and with sanded door- 
yards, as clean as a wind-swept beach, 
dotted the landscape here and there. 
Away to the left was a ribbon of glit- 
tering water winding in and out, lying 
bare in places to the bank on either side 
and again losing itself behind clumps of 
trees. And straight ahead a spire, rising 
out of a mass of green, that shone dead 
black in contrast to the river on its 
flank. A quick turn of the field glass 
and at our very feet lay our goal. There 
stretched the Avon that with every 
ripple rededicated the lines of the master 
poet; and there the spire of Holy Trin- 
ity standing the watch of centuries over 
the one but for whose life the region 
would now be almost unknown. 

It becomes quite evident to the seeker 
after truth in the “Heart of Merry 
England” that the chief business of the 
residents of Stratford is the welcoming 
of visitors. While passing the market 
place a young lad whose personal appear- 
ance pleased us exceedingly agreed to 
help us get our first glimpse of the place. 

How old are you?” said I to our con- 
ductor. He replied, “fourteen years, 
sir. “Have you ever been in London?” 


3 
__ 


I asked. “No, sir.” “Ever visited Liver- 
pool?” “No, sir.” “Ever been to Man- 
chester?” “No, sir.” “Leamington?” 
(A few minutes ride from Stratford). 
“No, sir.” “Do you ever expect to go?” 
“T don’t know, sir.” “How much did 
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The Shakespeare B.rthplace 
showing people 


” 


you make last year 
about?” “I took four pounds, sir. 

There was in the year 1564, in Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, a house in Henley 
Street owned by one John Shakespeare. 
It was built with outside frame and 
thatched roof as were the other houses 
of the time. A portion of the house was 
used as a dwelling and the remainder as 
a place of business—that of a wool 
stapler and glover. It was in this house, 
known as the Shakespeare house and 
still standing, that the great poet was 
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born fourteen years after the middle of 
the sixteenth century. 
Soon after the death of William 
Shakespeare the house was divided into 
three tenements, the center portion being 





since known as the Shakespeare birth- 
place. The portion on the left is now 
used as a record room where valuable 
historical documents are kept. The 
larger room on the right, originally the 
commercial part of the premises, and 
used until recent times as an inn, has 
been converted into museum and library. 
Here are preserved and exhibited all rare 
copies of the poet’s works, as also relics 
connected with Shakespeare and with the 
town. 

America leads the world in the spirit 
of advertising and no man ever had a 
clearer conception of the value of ad- 
vertising in building up a business than 
our own countryman, Mr. P. T. Bar- 
num, the great showman. In 1847 the 
Shakespeare place was offered for sale 
and Barnum conceived the idea of pur- 
chasing the building, of taking it down 
piece by piece, and of conveying it to 
this country, where he would recon- 
struct it and use it for show purposes. 
The sentiment of the English, so slow to 
exhibit itself, now began to take form. 
Many thought it would bring discredit 
upon the English people to lose the 
house to an American. It was suggested, 
however, that should Barnum obtain the 
house, another building could be erected 
over the cellar on the old foundation; 
but this was answered by those who 
knew the showman and his methods that 
Barnum would take cellar and all and 
would perhaps find some way to trans- 
port even the lot to the States. 

To the credit of the English, let it be 
said, the scheme was blocked, but Mr. 
Barnum, as suggested by one author, got 
what was just as good for him—a fine 
lot of advertising. The house was finally 
bought by popular subscription, being 
sold at public auction for £3,000. Three 
hundred years earlier John Shakespeare 
had paid £40 for the same house that 
was then new. 

It has been remarked that “there is a 
great deal of human nature in mankind, 
especially in women.”’ Some day a seeker 
after fame will write a thesis on the 
Psychology of the Inscription and a great 
university will grant the genius a doc- 
tor’s degree. It is human nature to carve 
one’s name in places difficult of access, 
or on the walls of the tomb or dungeon 
or upon the doorstep of the great. The 
small windows of the small upper room 
where Shakespeare was born are cut full 
of the names of those who have jour- 
neyed there, and the whitewashed walls 
bear silent testimony of the admiration 
in which the poet is held. Thackeray and 
Washington Irving have left their auto- 
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graphs upon the walls, the latter no less 
than three times. The name of Brown- 
ing appears upon the ceiling, while 
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scratched upon the window glass are the 
signatures of Scott and Carlyle, and so 
faint as to be almost indistinguishable 
are the hands of Dickens, Tennyson and 
Lord Byron. An upright at the side of 
the fireplace in the room is called the 
“actor’s pillar,” an examination making 
clear the cause of the title. 

Many there are who have broken into 
verse and have left their lines on the 
historic walls, and one has commented 
upon this propensity in this wise: 


Oh Shakespeare, when we read the 
votine scralls 

With which well meaning folks deface 
these walls; 

And while we seek in vain some lucky 
hit, 

Amidst the lines whose nonsense non- 
sense smothers; 

We find, unlike thy Falstaff in his wit, 

Thou art not here the cause of wit in 

others.” 


In the museum room below is a 

straight-backed, deal desk, at which the 
poet used to sit while attending the old 
Stratford grammar school. It is cut and 
marred in every part, and one is im- 
pelled to ponder upon the’ seeming im- 
possibility of developing a poetic nature 
in such quarters. Shakespeare as a poet 
was surely born, not made. 
’ Probably no American writer ever 
admired Shakespeare as did Irving. He 
visited Stratford on two different occa- 
sions and devoted much time to a study 
of the old place and in acquainting him- 
self with its surroundings. Irving has 
written in this room: 


“The home of Shakespeare faith we here 

may see, 

That of his death we find without a 
trace; 

Vain the inquiry, for immortal he, 

Of mighty Shakespeare’s birth we here 
may see, 

That where he died in vain to find we 


try— 
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Unless the search for all immortal he 
And those who are immortal never die.” 


WASHINGTON IRVING, 
Second Visit, 1821. 


One hesitates to leave this house where 
was born and where lived a man whom 
we still find it difficult to fully appre- 
ciate. A man who was at once learner 
and teacher, student and philosopher. 
Reluctantly do we pass without the door 
and on to other scenes. 

Just across the street is Guild Chapel, 
built in 1269. The chancel was rebuilt 
in the middle of the thirteenth century 
and Henry VII remodeled the structure 
at a later day. Guild Hall adjoins the 
Chapel, and here in the second story 
was the Stratford grammar school; and 
we may picture Shakespeare himself as 
“The whining schoolboy with his satchel, 
and shining morning face, creeping like 
snail, unwillingly, to school.” “New 
Place,” where the bard passed the last 
nineteen years of his life, is some dis- 
tance away. Only the foundation re- 
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equal distance down stream rose the 
spire of Holy Trinity that had beckoned 
us as we gazed over into the promised 
land. 

The Memorial Hall was erected by 
popular subscription and contains a thea- 
ter, library, art gallery and museum. 
Here may be seen enacted the plays of 
Shakespeare by performers of the first 
quality, and in the library will be found 
copies of all books relating to the master 
poet, and here all future works of this 
character shall find a place. 

The Memorial Theatre was partly de- 
stroyed by fire in 1926. A new structure 
to cost $750,000 is to be built. The money 
is being raised by donation. Part of the 
walls and stage of the old theatre will 
be used in the new structure. Designs 
for the new building were submitted by 
architects the world over. The success- 
ful contestant being Miss Elizabeth 
Scott of London. An Anglo-American 
committee made the selection. 

The Fountain and Clock Tower, in 
an open space or plaza where several 
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mains, another building occupying space 
on the same grounds and used as a 
museum. 

The sun hung low in the west, and 
the sky was painted in brilliant but har- 


monious colors as I pulled away from | 
the shore to a point midway of the Avon 
and there rested my oars. The current | 
of the stream was barely noticeable, the | 


surface of the river shining as a polished 
mirror. The reflection of the trees on 
the bank could be seen far below as the 
most delicate of tracery. The air hung 
fresh and invigorating and no sound or 
movement broke the stillness. There was 
no discordant note and one found it al- 
most impossible to believe there could be 
a spot in this small country of England 


that has given so much othe worl”—Dl —————————— 


where such quiet and inactivity could 
reign supreme. Up the river a distance 
of a half mile was the Shakespeare Me- 
morial Hall and Theater built in com- 
memoration of the three hundredth an- 
niversary of the poet’s birth, and an 


streets converge, is the gift of Mr. 
George Childs, our own countryman. 
The town hall, erected in 1768, is 
adorned with the statue of Shakespeare 
presented by Garrick one year later on 
the event of his visit to Stratford to 





direct the great Shakespeare Jubilee. 
The Red Horse Inn, another landmark 
and spot of interest, is down on Bridge 
Street. This is sometimes called Wash- 
ington Irving’s Inn, for it is here that 
Irving used to tarry on his visits to the 
Avon country, and here he wrote his 
famous paper, Stratford-on-Avon. 

The Red Horse is the most ancient of 
all taverns in Stratford and was held 
much in favor by Shakespeare himself. 
On the left as you enter is the coffee 
room and adjoining it the parlor so much 
occupied by Irving. Here is the grate; 
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the poker that did such service in Irv- 
ing’s hands as he stirred up an unwilling 
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tral Oregon. The wagon road up 

Sawdust Hill was too steep for any 
motor vehicle except a caterpillar—and 
I had heard so much about Monument 
Peak and the virgin forest of the San- 
tiam National Park—I parked the car, 
filled my knapsack plumb full—and 
hiked. 

Up hill past the ravages of the log- 
ging camps, already hidden by a second 
growth, I came to the gorge of Mad 
Creek. The mountain stream foamed 
its way down the 
cliffs in a series of 
waterfalls. Dead falls 
dammed it here and 
there at the foot of 
abandoned brush- 
covered lumber 
chutes which had 
once shot the trees 
from the hilltops to 
the snow waters of 
the spring. 

The slopes of the 
Monument Peak 
foothills, up to the 
sharp dark-green 
line of the pines, was 
a pathetic chaos of 
down-timber and 
standing snags, a 
dead forest of 
bleached skeleton 
trees. As I went 
onward, I was some- 
how relieved when 
an intervening but- 
tress of rock shut 
out the sight of 
wanton destruction, 
which saw and fire had wrought. 

The trail entered a clearing. I stared 
in wonder at the beauty of it, my mind 
trying to translate into words what the 
eyes registered. I unfastened my pack 
and seated myself on a stump, to dream 
—just to dream with the multitude of 
glad wild flowers. 

What a colorful peaceful scene! Each 
little delicate bloom peeking over the 
swaying grass tops nodded friendly to 
me, each invited shyly my admiration 
of its own individual charm. I smiled 
at them, apologizing mentally that I 
knew so little about them; and they 
smiled back, asking me just to stay and 
be glad with them. 

A bear mother eyed me shrewdly, set 
me down as harmless, and took her 
young to the swimming hole in the mid- 
dle of the meadow ; a deer family looked 
me over, uncertain whether to graze or 


I: was near the.end of May in Cen- 








The Miner’s Halfway House 


By Waldemar Geo. Brunke 


bound away; they decided to stay. And 
I had searched for beauty of nature the 
world over to find it here in my own 
homeland surpassing all I had found 
elsewhere. 

Not far from me were the walls of 
a tumbled down log cabin. Someone 
once upon a time had lived here—that 
explained the even outline of the clear- 
ing. I pondered who could have lived 


here, what kind of person it could have 





Interior of Miner’s Cabin 


been to whom nature herself erected 
such a glorious memorial as this wild- 
flower paradise. 

A flock of grouse came leisurely out 
of a rhododendron thicket. They picked 
here and there at wild strawberries or 
after insects until the spring which bub- 
bled out of the lone rocky outcropping 
invited them to bathe. An eagle sail- 
ing overhead sent them whirring into 
the protection of the tanbark trees. 

The deer family became uneasy, 
sniffed the wind, and speeded away in 
graceful bounds. The bear mother 
lumbered off, urging her protesting twin 
cubs along with her nose. A man came 
swinging in long strides, and sweating, 
out of my trail, a miner, to judge by 
the contents of his pack. 

He glanced at me appraisingly, sensed 
a kindred spirit, and dumped his heavy 
pack-sack with a sigh of relief. 
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“Fine day, stranger.” He smiled his 
thanks, as I made room for him on my 
stump. “Just rambling?” 

“Rambling is right,” I agreed, “and 
I sure enjoy it here. Are you going 
far?” 

“Quartzville, but I can’t make it to- 
day. The sun will be down in a couple 
of hours, you see, and the town is fifteen 
miles back in the mountains. You bet- 
ter come along with me to the Miners’ 
Half-Way House and bunk there over 
night. Unless you want to sleep out? 
It’s only a little 
ways into the tim- 
ber. We can have a 
campfire and pass 
the evening swap- 
ping stories.” 

To sit at a camp- 
fire in the forest and 
listen to this back- 
woodsman —I told 
him I would be only 
too glad to go with 
him. 

It was only a mile 
and a half to our 
destination. I had 
expected to see an 
ordinary log cabin. 
Instead of that I be- 
held a house built 
out of five-foot tim- 
ber even to the roof. 
A couple of forest 
giants which the 
wind had sent crash- 
ing over the house 
still lay across that 
roof, broken at the 
gable. That perhaps 
explained the hugeness of the logs. 

The house was squat, only fifteen feet 
high, one double sash window in each 
side, the single door facing the west. 

The stovepipe was so high on account 
of the snow, the miner explained, it 
served during the winter, when the 
cabin was buried deeply under the white 
mantle, as a landmark for weary trav- 
elers. There was a chopping block and 
a wash-stand with a basin on it near 
the entrance, even a clean frayed towel 
hung on a nail. Above the door the 
following legend: “STRANGER, YOU ARE 
WELCOME. ‘THE MINERS OF QUARTZ- 
VILLE BUILT THIS HOUSE THAT TIRED 
WANDERERS MAY REST IN COMFORT. 
ENJOY THE HOSPITALITY, BUT DO NOT 
MISUSE IT.” 

We entered. The heavy plank floor 
was clean. Behind the stove in the left- 
(Continued on Page 123) 
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HE development in transportation 
| facilities is one of the marvels of 
the age. Today man has prac- 
tically conquered space and he travels at 
will over the land, across the waters and 
through the air. The products of the 
most remote corners of the earth are now 
laid down at our doors, and touring the 
world is an experience yearly enjoyed 
by large numbers of people everywhere. 
As a matter of fact, modern life is 
absolutely dependent upon modern means 
of transportation. The products of 
farm, forest, mine, mill and factory are 
of‘ little value in their places of origin. 
An industrial world is built upon trans- 
portation as the connecting link between 
producer and consumer. 

A little reflection shows how rapid 
has been the development in transporta- 
tion. The parents of the present writer 
crossed the plains in a “prairie schooner.” 
In the year 1800 there was not a mile 
of railroad in our country. Today we 
have more than 250,000 miles of rail- 
road. The navigation of the air is yet 
in its infancy, although aircraft have 
visited practically all parts of the globe. 
In 1890 automobiles were just coming 
into use. At the present time there are, 
in the United States alone, some 20,- 
000,000 autos and trucks. 

That the automobile is a powerful fac- 
tor in lessening provincialism, there can 
be no question. ‘Thousands of people 
yearly cross the continent by this means. 
Great numbers of people, who but for 
the auto would seldom get beyond the 
confines of their homes, now make week- 
end trips of some considerable extent. 
The drudgery of life is thus relieved 
to a remarkable degree. Automotive 
vehicles are playing an increasingly im- 
portant part in the commercial life of 
the nation. 

But let us consider the other side of 
the question. In exchange for the ben- 
efits conferred we are paying a terrible 
price. Through the medium of the pub- 
lic press we are daily informed of an 
appalling loss of life, due to this means 
of transportation. These reports appear 
to make little impression upon us. They 
do little by way of stimulating us to ac- 
tion. We make a few remarks and 
dismiss the matter as though it were of 
slight consequence. 

In California alone the loss of life 
resulting from automobile accidents has 
increased, from 1413 in 1923 to 1700 in 
1926. In the United States the loss of 
life from this cause in 1926 was 20,000. 
The fatalities in the entire country, re- 
sulting from ail accidents, was in the 
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What Do You Think About It? 


By James Franklin Chamberlain 


same year 89,140. In other words, acci- 
dents involving automotive vehicles were 
responsible for 22 per cent of the total 
number of lives lost. 

The total number of lives sacrificed 
does not give a true picture of the situa- 
tion. We must show the loss in ratio 
to the population. The National Safety 
Council is doing a valuable work in 
assembling and publishing statistics and 
graphs. These show that fatalities re- 
sulting from falls have decreased from 
15 per 100,000 population in 1911 to 
13.4 in 1925. In the case of railroad 
accidents the decrease has been from 13 
to 6.6 per 100,000. The figures as 
applied to auto accidents are 2.2 in 1911 
and 17 in 1925. ‘There has been im- 
provement in all lines save that pertain- 
ing to the auto, and this improvement 
is the result of effort toward bettering 
the conditions. 

The statistics published by the Na- 
tional Safety Council show the follow- 
ing to be the chief causes of auto acci- 
dents: Not having the right of way, 
skidding, exceeding the speed limit, be- 
ing on the wrong side of the road, cut- 
ting the left corner, driving off the road. 
Each of these, when analyzed, goes back 
in some measure to speed. About 70 
per cent of the accidents occur in clear 
weather and on dry roads, and about 60 
per cent during daylight. These figures 
point to speed as an important factor. 

Both observation and careful study of 
statistics show that pedestrians are re- 
sponsible for a large number of acci- 
dents. For the United States as a whole, 
54 per cent of the cases of personal 
injury and 35 per cent of the fatalities 
occur at intersections. Figures pub- 
lished by the Public Safety Department 
of the Automobile Club of Southern 
California show that the fatalities result- 
ing from auto accidents in Los Angeles 
in 1927 numbered 338. Of this num- 
ber 58 pedestrians were crossing a street 
at some place other than an intersection. 
Thirty-two were crossing a street care- 
lessly, and 20 were running or playing 
in a street. On the other hand, speed- 
ing is given as the cause of 47 of the 
338 fatalities. 

No contagious disease is yearly carry- 
ing off one-half the number of people 
in California that are being killed as a 
result of auto accidents. The foot and 
mouth disease led to far greater action 
than does the awful loss of human life 
caused by automobile accidents. 

The remedy is simple and we all know 
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what it is, but we do not seem to be 
willing to apply it. To do so means 
that we must forego a little personal 
satisfaction resulting from fast driving. 
We must start to our work or on the 
week-end trip five minutes earlier. Until 
this awful tragedy falls upon a member 
of our family, it means little to us. 


We need laws and they should be 
strictly enforced, but a greater need is 
an awakened public conscience. No 
doubt laws keep many from stealing, 
but a much larger number refrain from 
so doing because of high moral stand- 
ards. To the end that human life may 
be saved, and that the hundreds of thou- 
sands who are annually injured may be 
spared suffering, every motorist and 
every pedestrian should adopt the stand- 
ard of absolute obedience to all laws 
and regulations concerning traffic. Let 
us pledge our conscience that we will 
not travel at a rate of speed greater 
than that permitted by law; that we 
will make all boulevard stops; that we 
will not cut in when traffic is heavy; 
that we will never take the right of way 
when it does not belong to us; that we 
will not pass vehicles on curves; that we 
will not pass vehicles when near a hill- 
top; that we will keep our brakes in 
good order; that we will cross streets 
at intersections only; and that we will 
always use extreme care in walking on 
streets and highways. This does not 
cover all of the points that should be 
observed, but if these are honestly lived 
up to during the remainder of the year 
1928, fatalities will be greatly reduced. 


During the World War most of our 
people were vitally interested in food 
conservation. They heartily participated 
in the work of saving. Certainly we 
are anxious to save human life and suf- 
fering, and this can be done without 
any sacrifice. What is needed is or- 
ganization and leadership. The situa- 
tion should receive attention in every 
paper in the land, not occasionally, but 
frequently. It should be presented from 
the platform and in every school. Let 
us organize and join “No Accident” 
clubs. Let us enlist in a warfare to 
save life. What do you think about it? 





SPRING 


Across the sky like feathers of white swan 
The clouds brush lightly. 
Piercing the earth like colors of the dawn 
Crocus gleam brightly. 
Auice Hays. 
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NATURE’S MASTERPIECE 
HE ones who dwell beside the west- 
ern oceané 
Behold creation’s greatest mystery ; 
The wide expanse of fathomless blue 
water 
Is like no other wonder that can be. 


All other marvels fade away beside it ; 
It is supreme in its immensity ; 
Observers of the masterpiece of nature 
Must watch beside the mighty western 


sea. 
Bette WILiey GvueE. 
APRIL 
ER eyes are filled with laughter 
bright, 


Her feet are shod with gold, 
Her lips are made of morning light, 
And happiness untold. 


Upon her cheek the sun’s warm kiss, 
And in her hands young Love, 

And Joy springs up in sudden bliss, 
Like flight of happy dove. 


A truce she’s made with Sorrow deep, 
And ever-bitter Care, 
And in her heart so fair and bright 
Youth dwells eternal there. 
Nancy BuckKLey. 


SPRING SONG 
CART passed in the dull gray city 

street, 

Piled high with Spring. Each petaled 
blossom sweet 

Was like a bird that sang a song of hope, 

And every listening heart of those that 
grope 

Along life’s wilderness forgot its fears 

And saw dead memories live through 
happy tears. 

The flowers in music sweetly sang 
along— 

The empty hearts reached out and 
caught the song 

That lightly flew and thrilled the dusty 
air 

With grateful showered notes so sweet 
and rare: : 

And as they held it close, it sang of life 

And love, and hope fulfilled, and ended 


strife : 

For a brief hour the heart forgot its 
pain, 

And eager hands took up their work 
again. 


Nancy BuckKLey. 


Page of Verse 
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TO MRS. ATHERTON 


LLUSTRIOUS daughter of a glori- 

land, 

Excelling all thy sisters in thine art 

Of fathoming the human mind and heart, 

One, who has sat beneath thy magic 
wand 

Together with the multitudinous band 

Of happy worshippers in every part 

Of earth’s creation, wishes to impart 

That which the fates for thee have long 
since planned: 

“If Winter Comes,” yes, it has come 


and gone, 

And others, too, thank God, but thy 
great fame 

Will be forever Spring, and to thy 
name 


Posterity shall see all homage done; 
In future ages, as now, Atherton 
Will be as welcome as the rising sun! 


W. W. 


“I SAW A PALACE” 
To Nettie 


SAW a palace ’gainst a sunset sky, 

Its dark-hued silhouette piercing the haze 

Rose, spire on buttress, lost in evening’s maze. 
A sight of rapture for the spirit’s eye. 
And in the street that passed its towers by 

The people pressed. Some few who set their gaze 
To catch the glory in the West ablaze, 
But most did hasten East, nor saw it die. 
And thus Earth’s beauties daily wax and fade 

By many unperceived, by most unseen. 
The towers in the sky with gold o’erlaid 

For many hurrying souls have never been. 
The palace in the West! But men press on 
Their faces Eastward set, ’till night is drawn. 


LeRoy V. Brant 


NOW 


HE visionary days that roll ahead, 

The used-up days that fall off far behind us 
And all the days that topple with the dead— 
Unreal, forgotten quickly, they remind us 
That these days, gray or fair but with us now, 
Must lift us up or drag us down. We live 
Once, in the present, and we cannot bow 
Beneath the weight of years knowing they give 
But loads of old regret for us to bear. 

And all the years to come have nothing less 

Of doubts and fears for us. In the Now we share 
The Future’s all-pervading dreaminess 

In what the all-pervading Now may lack— 
Living today and not once looking back. 


RAYMOND KRESENSKY 
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spoken to her of love, though his heart 
ached with longing for her. 

He could truthfully give the vows 
required of those who enter the state of 
holy matrimony and live up to them as 
a chivalrous gentleman should, but there 
was one word in the ceremony that in 
some way he should evade, for that 
word he could not profane by profession. 
The word was “Love.” 

No one noticed the evasion, not even 
Alma—for had she not failed to detect 
the quality of chivalry for chivalry’s 
sake? Nor did she heed the unrespon- 
siveness of his lips when he gave the per- 
functory kiss of proprietorship demanded 
of every bridegroom—lips frozen ‘by 
blood from a numbed heart. 

If any spoke or thought in the weeks 
to come of the change in James, they 
attributed it to two causes: the city 
life, and the responsibility of a large 
business added to grief at the sudden 
death of a dear family friend. 

In a few years his father followed his 
friend to the restful, unsolved unknown, 
and after a brief interval his mother was 
laid beside her life companion. 

Ten years after the ceremony pro- 
nouncing James and Alma man and wife 
Mrs. Allerton, who had made her home 
with “the children,” as she called them, 
suffered a stroke of apoplexy from 
which she never recovered, but lingered 
for four years. The stroke had fol- 
lewed a quarrel between Alma and her 
mother. These quarrels had grown 
very frequent, and James had learned 
that any interference on his part was 
only so much added fuel to the blaze of 
fury in which his wife indulged. 

Shortly before her death Mrs. Aller- 
ton took James’ hand, tried to draw 
him toward her, and seemed to say: 
“My boy.” Of that he could not be 
certain, but he knew she wished to voice 
approval, and that was sufficient reward 
for him. 


UST fifteen years after the date of 

their marriage, Alma Allerton Jamie- 
son wakened to find her husband gone. 
A note addressed to her she found on a 
table near her bed. This note advised 
her that she would find the business in 
good financial condition ready to be 
turned over to any one she chose to 
appoint. He was going away taking 
with him only the funds left him by his 
parents. She need not look for him, for 
he was not coming back. 

Could she have followed him she 
would have seen him take a train for the 
city and upon arrival go to the board- 
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The Plumed Knight 


(Continued from Page 104) 


ing-house where he had stayed when in 
the city before his marriage. The land- 
lady in charge was not the one who 
looked, acted and talked like his mother. 
This made it easier for James, for he 
had no wish to talk of the intervening 
years. He asked for a front room and 
said he probably would be there for the 
week-end. 

As it had been on his former coming, 
he reached the city Thursday evening. 
Friday he watched the doorway of the 
house across the street, scarcely expect- 
ing to see her, but if Wilma were still 
there, she would be going to choir prac- 
tice in the evening, even if household 
duties kept her indoors through the day. 

The hour came: passed into the next 
hour, before he could believe she would 
not be there just as he had pictured her 
every day for fifteen years. He would 
know without the need of words that she 
would be true to him. He knew he was 
true to her. 

How else could he be worthy of her, 
if as a gentleman he did not give to the 
elder people their meed of care and re- 
spect? How else could he still hold his 
knighthood, if, wedded to another 
woman, but with the obligation to love 
discounted, he had not scrupulously car- 
ried out to the letter, even though with- 
holding the spirit, the duties placed upon 
his shoulders without his consent, but 
nevertheless obligatory ? 

Until he had fulfilled the duty to his 
parents who knew nothing of the tragedy 
in his life; until he had fulfilled his duty 
to the mother of his wife, who, although 
not deserving of his respect was a help- 
less woman put in his care, he was 
bound to that service, and must abide. 

Now he was free. The woman by 
whose duplicity he was enmeshed in a 
loveless marriage, was no longer depend- 
ent upon him. He had left her finan- 
cially many times better off than when 
the business had been given him, and he 
had always considered it a trust, not a 
gift. He had come to the city to see 
Wilma, to tell her all about it, then go 
far away, filling his life with business 
activities in a strange land. He would 
or “tor 











H , Life’s a merry-go-me-round, 
And he who said, “sans teeth, sans 
hair,” 
How well he knew what Life’s about, 
For LIFE is ever “cycle,” 
And we begin, where we leave off, 
Without teeth, and without hair,— 
Ah, yes, Life is but a merry-go-me- 
round! 
EpitH ELpEN RoBINSON. 
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wait till Sunday morning and if she did 
not come out from the door to go to 
church, he would go to the house to call. 

Saturday morning while watching the 
house, hoping against hope, the door 
opened, and from it, with her eyes di- 
rected to the window at which he sat, 
came forth his wife. She smiled at him, 
and came across the street. Very soon 
he was summoned—‘“A lady to see you, 
Sir”’—and being a gentleman, he went 
down. 

They took the first train home. Alma 
explained that she was confident after 
reading his letter that he had gone to 
the city. She had spied upon him be- 
fore the wedding, and while her parents 
thought she was visiting a school friend, 
she had taken a room there under an 
assumed name, and had watched him for 
several days as he and Wilma went to 
choir practice, to church, and practiced 
music in the home. After reading his 
letter she had followed him on the next 
train, telling friends that they were 
going to the city, and that she was tak- 
ing a later train leaving him free to 
attend to some tiresome business mat- 
ters, before time to go to the theater in 
the evening. That they were not certain 
just how long they would be away, but 
it would not be long. 

Because he was a gentleman Jamieson 
said little in answer to her statements, 
and the woman who did not recognize 
chivalry for chivalry’s sake, twitted him, 
and through the tantalizing harangues 
that followed, he learned that Wilma 
was detained at home caring for her 
mother who had grown very frail, and 
that neither of them knew of his pres- 
ence in the city. 

His heart grew lighter at this knowl- 
edge, for he had feared—he scarce knew 
what! That she might be dead, although 
he felt he should have known that, the 
bond between them was so fine and 
strong. That they might have gone to 
some other city to live, in which event 
it would have complicated the finding. 
Never once did he doubt that she knew 
in some occult way that he was true to 
her and only bided the time when he 
should be free to come to her. ’ 

A week after their return from the 
city, Alma had a stroke much resembling 
that which befell her mother, but she 
lived only a few hours, unable to speak. 

“T have told her many times,” said 
the family physician, “that she must be 
careful. But she loved society too well 
to give it up.” 

Being chivalrous, honorable and a 
gentleman, James rendered to the dead 
the respect required of him by the people 
of Smithsontown, and in reality by him- 
self. The manner of his living had in- 
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CHOOSING YOUR INVESTMENTS 


Able and Willing to Pay 


By Trebor Selig 








HEN Charles Dickens wrote 
\X/ Little Dorrit he dwelt with 
the social phase of a custom 
contemporaneous with Marshalsea Jail, 
rather than with a fallacy of financial 
methods then in vogue. For seven 
decades his readers have shed tears of 
sympathy for the hapless debtor vic- 
tims of that custom and some have won- 
dered at the stupidity of men who con- 
sidered threat of prison sufficient secur- 
ity for money loaned. 

Mr. Harry V. Harlan, writing for 
National Geographic Magazine, tells of 
a custom among the natives of Ethiopia 
where an unresponsive debtor is chained 
. to his creditor, presumably until the debt 
is cancelled either by payments advanced 
by the debtor’s friends or by discourage- 
ment of the creditor. Under the cir- 
cumstances the latter seems a solution of 
the difficulty quite as probable as the 
former. 

The threat of being chained to his 
creditor, or of sentence to Marshalsea 
Jail might promote in the debtor a will- 
ingness to pay, but he must also have 
ability to pay, if the creditor is to be 
satisfied. Neither willingness without 
ability nor ability without willingness 
to pay can be pleasing to a creditor. A 
satisfactory debtor must be both willing 
and able to meet his obligations. There 
is an ancient adage that emphasizes the 
difficulty of extracting blood from a tur- 
nip, and it should stand as a daily re- 
minder to every investor. 

The first yardstick one should use in 
measuring an offered investment is that 
which tests the security. Marshalsea 
Jail thrived in its day because, by some 
silly method of reasoning, an unsatisfied 
creditor might hold the person of his 
debtor as security. Mexican and Rif- 
fian bandits still consider such a prac- 
tice good commercial usage, but in civ- 
ilized business and financial circles it has 
long been obsolete. Today one demands 
a pledge of property of adequate market- 
able value as security for a loan. 

Every true investment is a loan. The 
outright purchase of real estate or of 
commodities in anticipation of market 
price enhancement must be classed as 
speculation, since it involves only the 
factor of capital and not that of income. 
The purchase of stocks, although it 


brings the investor a nominal proprie- 
tary interest in a business, is but an 
operation whereby the investor’s money 
is loaned to further the conduct of that 
business. Investment in bonds or mort- 
gages is an obvious loan of funds. 


Whatever form of financial opera- 
tion the loan may take, the first con- 
sideration is the security. One loans 
money to a farmer to finance his plant- 
ing or his harvesting or certain im- 
provements, and accepts an_ interest 
bearing note and mortgage as security. 
One loans a builder money for the erec- 
tion of new homes or a commercial struc- 
ture; and protects his capital by a mort- 
gage. One buys shares in a bank or a 
railroad or manufacturing concern and 
the money is added to the working capi- 
tal, while the investor collects his div- 
idends and holds the stock certificates 
as security. 

The oldest form of investment his- 
tory records is the loan secured by real 
estate mortgage. Archaeologists of the 
University of Pennsylvania searching 
the ruins of Babylon in 1893 uncovered 
the archives of an ancient financial 
house. Hundreds of clay tablets were 
found on which were inscribed the firm’s 
business records. One of them, in per- 
fect state of preservation, is a real estate 
first mortgage translated as follows: 


“Thirty bushels of dates are due to 
Bel Nadin Shun, son of Marashu, by 
Bel Bullitsu and Sha Nabu Shu, sons 
of Kirebti, and their tenants. In the 
month Tashri (month of harvest) of the 
34th year of King Artaxerxes I, they 
shall pay the dates, thirty bushels, ac- 
cording to the measure of Bel Nadin 
Shun, in the town of Bit Balatsu. Their 
field, cultivated and uncultivated, their 
fief estate, is held as a pledge for the 
dates, namely, thirty bushels, by Bel 
Nadin Shun. Another creditor shall not 
have power over it.” 


This Babylonian mortgage is dated 
430 B. C., but it is known that this or 
similar forms of documents pledging 
land as security for debts were used 
as early as 2000 B. C. While the 
phrasing has changed and refinements 
of detail have been made during the last 
forty centuries, the essentials of the doc- 
ument and the fundamentals of the 


transaction are substantially the same 
today. This ancient tablet records the 
ability of the “sons of Kirebti” to pay, 
as well as their acknowledged willing- 
ness. 

When one chooses an investment his 
first step must be to measure and weigh 
the security. If he buys a mortgage on 
land, he must be sure that, in case of 
foreclosure, the land could readily be 
sold for the amount of the loan plus the 
accrued interest and the costs of collec- 
tion. If one buys stock in a manufac- 
turing concern, he must assure himself 
that there is ample business and reve- 
nue to justify the capitalization and the 
indebtedness and the expected dividends, 
A bond is a mortgage-secured promise 
to pay interest on money loaned and to 
repay that money when due. Its value 
is measured primarily by the value of 
the property pledged. 

Few indeed are the investors who 
can analyze the financial statement and 
business prospects of an industrial con- 
cern or public service corporation or 
bank, and accurately estimate the fair 
price to pay for its stock or its bonds. 
Few can appraise the value of mortgaged 
real estate or other property pledged as 
security for bonds, and determine its 
adequacy to protect the investment. Few 
are the investors, big or little, who can 
depend wholly on their own judgment 
in choosing safe employment for their 
funds. All must trust in large measure 
to the judgment and technical skill of 
men especially trained in making such 
analyses. 

That is the province of the experi- 
enced and reputable investment house. 
It employs specialists ‘whose peculiar 
duty is the appraisal of property, the 
analysis of financial structures, the es- 
timation of income prospects, the prep- 
aration of legal safeguards, the accurate 
and thorough weighing and measur- 
ing of the borrower’s ability as well as 
willingness to pay when payment is due. 
The judgment of such a house, matured 
and refined through long and compre- 
hensive experience, is obviously more 
reliable than that of any individual. 
When such a house offers a security as 
desirable investment, the individual may 
well accept that recommendation. 
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arrived. His stories are appear- 
in West, Ace High and other 
He and Eli Colter 


collaborate in the writing of western 


ee Bi WHEELER has finally 


western magazines. 


stories. “Black”? Wheeler used to be 
known in Wyoming, New Mexico and 
Colorado as “Poker Face Bill.” His 
real name is W. R. Wheeler and he hails 
from the Western Reserve in Ohio, 
where he was born in 1858. His own 
story is far more fascinating than fiction. 
I have known W. R. Wheeler for years. 
About 14 years ago, when he was run- 
ning a small neighborhood grocery store 
on the Powell Valley Road near Port- 
land, Oregon, he conceived the idea of 
writing some of his experiences for pub- 
lication. For some years I had been 
manager of the Pacific Monthly, but at 
that time was conducting a column on 
the editorial page of the Oregon Jour- 
nal of Portland. He asked me to read 
one of his stories. It was hopelessly 
crude, from the standpoint of grammar 
and construction, but it had a peach of 
a plot. I tried to show him how hope- 
less it was to submit such a story to an 
editor. I told him that it would take 
years of study of plot construction, com- 
position, punctuation and the reading of 
O. Henry and other authors, before he 
could hope to write. 


His hair was already grey, but in- 
stead of realizing the futility of trying 
to become an author at that age, he said, 
“I guess I better start to learning the 
A B C of the writing game right away, 
for I am going to be an author.” He 
set his alarm clock for 3 A. M. and 
every morning he put in three hours of 
study, so that he could open his store 
between 6 and 7 A.M. He got an old 
broken down typewriter and began ham- 
mering out stories. He wrote scores 
of western stories—cowboy stories, sto- 
ries of Indian fights, stories of prospect- 
ing and mining, of saloon fights, of mule- 
skinning and bull-whacking—many of 
which I read. They were all hopeless 
from an editor’s standpoint, but never- 
theless there was the real atmosphere of 
the west in them. The plots were good, 
but they were not well handled. I tried 
to point out as well as I could some of 
his many faults. During his spare time 
he haunted the public library and dur- 
ing the next ten years he spent all of 
his spare money sending stories to the 
various magazines and getting them back 
as quickly as the mail would bring them, 
accompanied by printed rejection slips. 
Finally the Overland Monthly published 


one of his stories. 
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Black Wheeler 


By Fred Lockley 


About three years ago he sent a story 
to Harold Hersey, at that time editor 
of Ace High, for which he received $35. 
It was entitled “The Things Worth 
While.” Almost immediately he landed 
the sale of another story, “The Claim 
Hogs of Oro Grande.” Then he won a 
prize for a true experience story. Just 
about then he met Eli Colter, a young 
woman of plenty of ability as a writer, 
but who lacked knowledge of the west 
and western atmosphere. They formed 
a 50-50 partnership—he to furnish the 
plots and she to whip them into read- 
able form. Their first story, “The 
Glommers,” brought back a check for 
$150. It was published in West and 
was accepted by Anthony M. Rud, who 
asked for more of the same kind. Eli 
Colter took a story of “Black” Wheleer’s 
called ““A Thousand Feet Below,” tore 
it to pieces and put it together again 
and landed it in West. ‘This was fol- 
lowed by “Snow-Blind Gulch,” and in 
rapid succession by “The Ass Called 
Balaam,” “Balaam Spills the Beans,” 
“Swirling Dust — a Death Valley 
Story,” “The Battle Axe,” and various 
other western stories. 


When I asked “Poker Face Bill,” or 
“Black” Wheeler, as he signs his stories, 
to tell me something of how he secured 
his material for stories, he said: “I was 
born on the Western Reserve in Ohio 
in 1858. When I was a little tike nine 
years old, we moved to Kansas. I 
worked on the homestead till I was 12 
years old and then I landed a job dig- 
ging post-holes for Sam Langdon, who 
had a ranch on Cow Creek. Instead of 
paying me cash, he gave me a shoat for 
my work, which I at once traded for a 
Manhattan 36 caliber revolver. ‘This 
old-time hand gun was a cap and ball 
pistol. In those days, in Kansas of a 
winter morning, you could see prairie 
chickens in every direction, perched on 
the fence posts. I got to be a good shot 
—so good, in fact, that I could generally 
shoot a prairie chicken’s head off. I 
landed a job at $10 a month as a farm 
hand. In the spring of 1877, when I 
was 19 years old. Fred Gibbs and myself 
went to Sioux Falls, the end of the rail- 
road, and struck out on foot, with our 
blankets on our backs, across the open 
prairie for Fort Thompson on the Mis- 
souri River. Fort Thompson was on 
the Crow Indian Reservation. It was 
March when we struck out and we got 
caught in a blizzard and nearly froze 
to death lying out on the open prairie. 
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From Fort Thompson we walked to 
Fort Pierre. It was a late spring, for I 
remember when we crossed the river the 
ice was still running. We landed a job 
as bull-whackers on a freight outfit 
bound for Deadwood. They drove from 
six to ten yoke of bulls hitched to a huge 
freight wagon with a trailer. We not 
only drove all day, but we had to take 
our turn night-herding the bulls while 
they grazed on the buffalo grass. I soon 
became expert with the short-handled, 
long-lashed bull whip. I could make it 
crack like a pistol and could flick a half 
dollar at the full length of the whip. 
The government had taken away the 
Sioux’ land in the Black Hills, promis- 
ing to pay them for it, but failing to 
keep their promise. The Sioux Indians 
were restless and discontented. We 
passed several newly-made graves on 
Dead Man’s Creek—travelers who had 
been killed by the Indians. Throwing 
open of the Black Hills and the failure 
of the government to keep its promise * 
were really the main cause that led to 
the Custer massacre which had occurred 
the year before. 


That country at that time was a 
hunter’s paradise. There were antelope 
on the rolling hills in countless thous- 
ands, and you could get all of the deer, 
bear and elk you wanted. The hide 
hunters had pretty well killed off the 
buffalo. I landed a job standing knee- 
deep in water in the tail race, shoveling 
tailings from the end of the sluice box 
in a placer mine. Later I landed a job 
grading for the new mill of the Home- 
stake Mine. An old prospector had 
owned this claim, but in a dispute over 
the title he was killed. Mr. Hearst of 
California secured possession of it, and, 
though the gold-bearing ore runs less 
than $3 a ton, it has been producing for 
the past 50 years and was the basis of 
the Hearst fortune. They were crushing 
the ore with an 80-stamp mill when I 
was there. After a couple of years in 
the Black Hills I went back to Kansas 
to help my mother. My father had died 
in the meanwhile. Later I returned to 
Deadwood, enlisted in the cavalry and 
was stationed at Fort Meade and, in 
fact, helped build that fort. After my 
services in the cavalry, I put in a few 
years as a cowpuncher in Colorado, 
Wyoming, Montana and the Dakotas. 
I prospected from the Canadian line into 
old Mexico. 

All were grist for my mill, for I had 
an insatiable curiosity and interest in 
my fellow men. 


(Continued on Page 128) 
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“Overland 


S readers of the 
Monthly” are aware, there was 
announced, a number of months 
back, a prize poetry contest for Califor- 


nia poets. Senator James D. Phelan, 
a well known patron of the arts, offered 
prizes aggregating $200 for the best 
work in both published and unpublished 
sonnets and lyrics. 

For the best unpublished sonnet, a 
prize of $30 was offered. For the best 
unpublished lyric, a prize of $30. The 
second and third best sonnets were to 
receive prizes of $15 and $5, respec- 
tively; and the same for the second and 
third best lyrics. 

For those who had published during 
1926-27 a sonnet or lyric, the first prize 
in each instance was to be $30; and $15 
and $5 for the second and third prizes, 
respectively, for both sonnets and lyrics. 

Honorable mention was promised for 
the best sonnets and lyrics following 
first, second and third choices. 

In various numbers of the “Overland 
Monthly” the conditions of the contest 
were set forth. Manuscripts when re- 
ceived by the “Overland Monthly” were 
placed in the hands of the judges. The 
judges selected were Edwin Markham, 
Raymond W. Barry of the State Teach- 
ers College at San Jose, and Dr. Lionel 
Stevenson of the department of English, 
University of California. Acting in 
conjunction with these judges was 
Henry Meade Bland of San Jose. 

As set forth in the announcements 
given from time to time, manuscripts 
submitted were not to be returned to the 
authors. It was advised that carbon 
copies of all work be retained by the 
author. It was understood that only 
those poems which were awarded prizes 
would become the property of “Overland 
Monthly.” 

The number of poems submitted ex- 
ceeded all expectations. As a result the 
judges have well nigh been swamped. 
Hundreds of letters have been received 
by the “Overland Monthly” during the 
months past making inquiry as to the 
winners in the contest. The list is given 
herewith; and such poems are published 
in this issue as space permits. It is 
hoped additional poems winning prizes 
will appear in the pages of this maga- 
zine from time to time. 

The management of the “Overland 
Monthly” takes occasion to thank pub- 
licly the judges upon whose shoulders 
fell such a burden of work—they are 
deserving of high praise. Appreciation 
also is expressed to Honorable James D. 
Phelan, who so graciously made possible 
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these prizes, and whose interest in the 
cause of letters is well known. The 
magazine congratulates as well those 
authors who were successful in the con- 
test; and those others whose work, while 
meritorious, could not be accorded hon- 
orable mention. Hope is expressed that 
these contestants will persist in their 
work toward the continued development 
of the literature and poetry of the Pa- 
cific Coast. The list of successful con- 
testants follows: 


Unpublished Sonnets 


(1) Query, Dorothe Bendon, Mills 
College, California. 

(2) Laborers, Lori Petri, 727 27th 
Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 

(3) Tears and Bells, Minnie Faegre 
Knox, 1420 Mortimer Road, Oakland. 


MENTIONED WitTH Honor 


(1) R. L. S., Clara McCreery, Casa 
Madrona Hotel, Sausalito. 

(2) Silver Leaves, Dorothe Bendon, 
Mills College, California. 

(3) Stone Image, Frances Mayes 
Daft, 1179 Delmas Ave., San Jose. 

(4) Forgotten Prisoners, Vincent 
Jones, Hotel Lankershim, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

(5) I Am Compassionate, Margaret 
Dale Chappell, San Jose. 


Unpublished Lyrics 


(1) My Aethe, William McNaught, 
2009 Vallejo St., San Francisco. 

(2) Stubble Hill, Elwyn Bell, 672 
North First St., San Jose, Cal. 

(3) Song of Autumn, Willard Maas, 
325 B St., Porterville, Cal. 


MENTIONED WitH Honor 


(1) Preparedness, Camilla Washburn 
Taylor, 2623 Benvenue Ave., Berkeley, 
Cal. 

(2) Let Me Live One More Spring, 
Elwyn Bell, 672 North First St., San 
Jose, Cal. 

(3) Glen Mornan’s Hill, Nancy 
Buckley, 2070 Fell St., San Francisco, 
Cal. 

(4) Sea Music, Nancy Buckley, 2070 
Fell St., San Francisco. 


Published Sonnets 


(1) I Shall Want More, Clara Max- 
well, Taft. 

(2) Scherzo, Snow Longley. 

(3) Futility, Dorothe Bendon, Mills 
College, California. 
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MENTIONED W1TH Honor 

(1) Circus Parade, Gladys Guild- 
ford Scott. 

(2) Allegro ) 

(3) Andante ) Snow Longley. 

(4) Finale  ) 

(5) Love of Life, Dorothe Bendon, 
Mills College, California. 

Published Lyrics 

(1) Caught, Sarah Hammond Kelly, 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 

(2) Progress. Elizabeth A. Everett, 
2632 Regent St., Berkeley, Cal. 

(3) Absence, Torrey Connor, 604 B, 
Hammond Ave., Oakland, Cal. 

MENTIONED WitH Honor 

(1) Perfect Happiness, Evelyn 
Brownell, 622 San Luis Road, Berkeley, 
Cal. 

(2) Night on the Desert, Nancy 
Buckley, 2070 Fell St., San Francisco, 
Cal. 

(3) Echo Song for May, Laura Bell 
Everett, 2632 Regent St., Berkeley, Cal. 

(4) Ships, Alma L. Williams, The 
State College, San Jose. 

(5) An Old Whaler, Cristel Hast- 
ings, Mill Valley, Cal. 





Published Lyrics 





CAUGHT 
WOULD be old and gray, 
Quiet and still, 
Peaceful as an oak tree, 
Asleep on the hill. 


Past time for flowering, 
Soberly I’d wait, 

While Spring’s gay riot 
Danced by the gate. 


I would have silence, 
Dreaming, alone. 
(Life cannot hurt you 

Once youth is gone.) 


I have latched my gateway, 
Bolted my door; 

Spring shall not catch me, 
Ever, any more. 


I shall have quiet, 
Nothing to fear . . . 
(Green and gold and azure!) 

Spring, I am here! 

SarAH Hammonp KE LLy. 
Literary Section, Albany (Ore.) Dem- 
ocrat-Herald, March, 1927. 
(Continued on Page 119) 
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NCE upon a time, hundreds of 
QO): ago, a peace-loving tribe of 

Indians, the Pomos, lived on the 
sun-drenched side of the Mayacamas 
Range in Northern California. 


Here they had their tee-pees and their 
camp-fires. Here they spread their 
blankets on the earth and slept with only 
a covering of stars over them. Bears 
shuffled along through the tangled man- 
zanita, but the Pomos were not afraid, 
for to them the bear was the Spirit of 
all things good. And the bear looked 
upon the Indians as his friends and did 
them no harm. 

The braves of the Pomo tribe were 
skilled with the bow and arrow, and 
many pieces of venison were hung in 
the Tee-pee of Great Smoke when win- 
ter came. 

The women folk were nimble-fingered 
and the baskets they wove of long grasses 
were a joy to behold. 

Papooses dozed all day in the sun and 
there was no such thing among the In- 
dians as strife and discord. 

In the spring months many fish were 
speared from the banks of the Cache 
Creek, and the tribe hunted and fished 
and were contented. 

When autumn came the squaws filled 
their baskets with acorns from the 
lichen-hung oaks that grew all about, 
and the community larder was never 
empty. 

But the happiest of all the tribe was 
the young brave, Co-noke-ti, for did not 
Lu-Po-yoma, the loveliest of all maidens, 
smile upon him? She was brown as a 
madrone tree, and as lithe and graceful 
as the willows that hung over the creek 
in the spring. Her voice was low as that 
of the wood doves that fluttered about. 
Lu-po-yoma was beloved of her people 
and her heart was sunny. 

The squaws vied with each other in 
weaving their best baskets for her who 
was the daughter of their Chief, and the 
braves invariably brought the choicest 
fish to the wigwam of her father, and 
the finest venison, knowing full well that 
the beautiful Lu-po-yama would partake 
of them also. 

If Lu-po-yama was sad and unsmil- 
ing, the skies became overcast, gentle 
rains fell, and gray veils of mist and fog 

drifted and hung over the hills toward 
the sea. If she wept (and sometimes she 
did—all maidens do!) thunder rumbled 
and lightning flashed. 

And if she smiled—ah, that was an- 
other matter, for her smile was June 
itself! Her sigh was the West Wind, 
and birds stole their songs from her lips. 
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Lu-Po-Yoma—A Legend 


By Cristel Hastings 


Author of Books of Verse: “Here and 
There in the Yosemite,” “Alta Califor- 
nia,” “Gardens of the Gobs,” and 
“Songs of the Sea,” Etc. 


ahd one day while Co-noke-ti was 
away among the blue mountains 
with his bow and arrows, a strange Chief 
of another tribe walked among the tee- 
pees clustered about the foot of the Ma- 
yacamas Range. He came, at last, upon 
the wigwam of the Pomo Chief, and 
there his sombre eyes beheld the lovely 
Lu-po-yoma. 

The stranger was known as Chief 
He-le-na, and his country lay toward the 
south of the Pomos. He brought greet- 
ings to the tribe, and before he returned 
to the country of his people he demand- 
ed the hand of the maiden Lu-po-yoma. 

But Lu-po-yoma’s heart was far away 
over the blue hills with the young brave, 
Co-noke-ti, and in terror she fled into 
the great oak forest in search of him. 

This greatly angered the haughty 
Chief He-le-na, and he determined to 
break the maiden’s spirit. Into the forest 
he followed her, sending many swift 
arrows after to frighten Lu-po-yoma. 
Even today you and I may wander along 
the peaceful shoreline of Clear Lake and 
there we may find some of the many 
arrow-heads the Chief He-le-na sent 
after the fleeing maiden to halt her flight. 

But the swiftest pony could never 
quite catch up with Lu-po-yoma. Deer 
were not as fleet as she, and the wind 
that rustled the leaves of the trees was 
her breath as she hurried swiftly by in 
search of Co-noke-ti. 

At last, angered and wearied beyond 
endurance, Chief He-le-na returned to 
the campfires of the Pomos. His swarthy 
face was like a thunder cloud and chil- 
dren hid behind their mothers as he 
strode among them. 

Straight to the wigwam of the old 
Pomo Chief he went, but Lu-po-yoma’s 
father had heard nothing from her since 
she rushed forth from the wigwam into 
the night, and his heart was heavy with 
woe. 

Chief He-le-na refused to return to 
the country of his people without the 
beautiful maiden. Her flight made him 
more determined than ever. He tethered 
his pony among the oaks and prepared 
for the long vigil beside the glowing 
camp-fire of the Pomos until she should 
return. 

The father of Lu-po-yoma was greatly 
troubled for he dared not refuse the 
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mighty He-le-na that which he demand- 
ed, for the country that lay toward the 
south of the Pomos rumbled and shook 
with the Voice of Steam that crept up 
through great crevices and hurled itself 
into the air as though in a great anger. 
5 page night the tribe slept with one 

eye open, for ominous clouds of 
trouble and warfare hovered over the 
lonely group of wigwams. Their hearts 
ached, too, for Lu-po-yoma who had fled 
from among them and they could not 
sleep for thinking of her flying among 
the hills in search of the young brave 
whom she loved. 

The stars refused to be lighted, and 
the moon forgot to shine. All was the 
blackness of night. Only the dull-glow- 
ing embers of a dying campfire gleamed 
to sullen life now and then in the fitful 
wind that moaned among the trees. And 
over it crouched the blanketed figure 
of Chief He-le-na waiting for dawn— 
dawn and Lu-po-yoma. 

Papooses whimpered all through the 
night and were restless. The Pomos 
spoke among themselves in low voices 
that were as the moaning of a strange 
and unhappy wind. Trouble and anxiety ° 
stalked the camp of the Pomo tribe that 
long night, and the oaks all about waved 
their arms in a frenzy of pain and grief. 


UT dawn came at last, and with it 

came the weary but joyous brave, 
Co-noke-ti. Over his stalwart shoulder 
lay a magnificent buck he had brought 
down with his arrow. All night he had 
torn his impatient way through the stub- 
born manzanita and chemise-bush that 
grew in a tangled maze all about the 
blue hills, so that at dawn he might lay 
his prize at the doorway of Lu-po-yoma’s 
wigwam. 

Shrill cries greeted him as he walked 
among his people. Braves hung their 
heads and squaws wept. He feared that 
a great tragedy had befallen them while 
he had been away. And then his heart 
sank, for the lovely Lu-po-yoma, always 
the first to greet him, was not among 
those who welcomed him. Instead there 
stood a sombre-eyed Chief of another 
tribe among them—a stranger from 
whom the Pomos shrank in fear. 

Co-noke-ti hurried straight to the wig- 
wam of Lu-po-yoma’s father, a great 
dread filling his heart, and a fear for 
the maiden’s welfare. And then he 
learned of the ill-starred coming of the 
Chief He-le-na from the south country 


(Continued on Page 119) 
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EVENTS—HERE AND THERE 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 









Bs. 





Education of Women in Financial 
Matters 


Under the auspices of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, there 
has been formed a national committee 
for the education of women in finan- 
cial matters. The idea is to protect 
women from losses through unwise in- 
vestment, and to guard them against 
imposters and spurious salesmen. Mrs. 
Bessie Q. Mott, chairman of the ad- 
visory directorate, says: “The Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus estimate that 
through the purchase of worthless se- 
curities, the women of this country 
will lose more than $700,000,000 in 
1928.” It is further stated by Mrs. 
Mott that “Insurance companies re- 
port that 90 per cent of estates over 
$5,000 left to women are dissipated 
within seven years of receipt.” 


This is a well-timed move on the part 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and Mrs. Mott and her committee 
have a splendid piece of work to per- 
form. This committee on education in 
banking and investment will find the 
American Society for Thrift ever ready 
to give assistance in the building up of 
sentiment that will protect the women 
of the nation against impostors and 
frauds in the line of securities and in- 
vestments. Indeed, not only the women, 
but the men generally, even many of the 
so-called business men, are daily drawn 
into shady investments from which they 
need to be protected. The National 
Committee has as its general advisor 
Herbert H. Houston, formerly president 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, and for many years National 
Chairman of the Truth in Advertising 
Movement and The Better Business 


Bureaus. 
* * * 


State Parks in California 


The development of the system of 
state parks in California is well under 
way. The 1927 legislature made pro- 
vision for a six million dollar bond 
issue to be put before the voters the 
coming November. For every dollar 
raised this way, there will be an ad- 
ditional dollar donated by private 
interests which will result in a fund 


of twelve million dollars to be ex- 

pended on state parks. The Park 

Commission consists of William Ed- 

ward Colby, chairman; President Ray 

Lyman Wilbur, Stanford University ; 

ex-Senator W. F. Chandler, Henry 

William O’Melveney and W. P. 

Wing. A survey of California to 

determine suitable park sites is to be 

carried on under the direction of Fred- 
erick L. Olmstead. 

There is no state in the Union that 
offers as great opportunity for out-of- 
door life as does California. We now 
have within our border a number of 
national and state parks that attract 
annually hundreds of thousands of vis- 
itors. However, the possibilities of de- 
veloping out-of-door playgrounds and 
recreation places in our mountains and 
forests have hardly as yet been touched. 
The fund that is available under proper 
administration, and with the help and 
direction of the members of the State 
Park Commission and of Mr. Olmstead 
will go far toward creating in California 
a system of state parks that should be 
the admiration of the world. 

at Oe 


The Work of Ina Coolbrith 


Under caption, ““The Work of Miss 
Coolbrith,” there appeared recently in 
the Stockton Record the following 
editorial : 


Tue Work oF Miss Coo.sriTH 

Ina Coolbrith, California’s poet lau- 
reate, who has furled her tent and 
gone forth on another adventure, came 
to this state as part of the argonaut 
stream pouring over the Sierras. As 
a little child she was a member of an 
emigrant party that entered the Sac- 
ramento valley by way of Beckwith 
Pass. In fact, her memory was of 
riding in the saddle before Beckwith 
himself, the picturesque Virginian and 
guide who brought the travelers over 
the mountains. 

Here in that colorful early era Miss 
Coolbrith became a member of the 
brilliant literary group which was 
only second in strength to the Con- 
cord circle then flourishing on the 
other edge of the continent. And 
the Concord coterie had no women 


whose verse had the music and power 
of Miss Coolbrith’s. 

No estimate of her work and place 
in western literature could be made 
more gracefully than Edwin Mark- 
ham did in his splendid book, “Cali- 
fornia the Wonderful.” In his trib- 
ute to her, he says: 

“Ina Coolbrith had a rare roman- 
tic fortune—to be young and a poet, 
in the great days when that brink of 
the western sea was in the radiant 
morning hour. Yes, she was part of 
that lyric April hour; for as a young 
woman she was associate of the liter- 
ary circle who made the glory of “The 
Overland,” and she was literary ad- 
viser to some of them. 

“Her imagination apprehends and 
expresses a phase of the ‘ancient rap- 
ture’ of the Creator at work in our 
Far West. Her ode to California 
voices better than any other poem the 
bigness and brooding beauty of our 
empire by the sea. It embodies a no- 
ble symbol veiled in happy phrase and 
lovely music. Her ‘Rain-in-the-Face’ 
is a sword thrust against our injustice 
to the Indian, and shows the insur- 
gent phase of her spirit. But her pre- 
vailing note is that of faith which 
holds steadfast against the chances 
and changes of the world.” 


This is a splendid statement of one 
whose contribution to the literary life of 
California and the West has meant so 
much. Miss Coolbrith’s passing reminds 
us that in her quiet way she has for 
half a century been a tremendous power 
for good in the life and development of 
California. She wrote little for publi- 
cation as compared with the output of 
many authors and writers. But the 
product of her pen was of a nature to 
bring abiding results long after the 
author had left us. Her place will be 
hard to fill. 

= Sy 

Lelia Ayer Mitchell who contributes 
to this issue the article entitled, “Inter- 
woven Mysticism of Oriental Art Ob- 
jects” will follow in May with a most 
interesting story on “The Trek of Porce- 
lain.” This series of articles by Mrs. 
Mitchell is attracting wide and favor- 
able comment. 
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PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 
EXPOSITION 
ALIFORNIA this summer expects 
to entertain the greatest influx of 
visitors in its history, with the Pacific 
Southwest Exposition at Long Beach, 
July 27 to August 13, the mecca for 
tourists and travelers from all parts of 
the United States, Canada, Mexico and 
other foreign lands. 

The Pacific Southwest Exposition is 
the largest enterprise of its kind at- 
tempted in California since the world- 
famed Panama-Pacific Exposition at San 
Francisco and the San Diego Exposition, 
both held in 1915. 

The event is to be staged in com- 
memoration of the landing of the Span- 
ish padres, depicting the cultural and 
commercial progress of the entire Pacific 
Southwest and its evolution from a col- 
orful, romantic Spanish domain to a 
bustling world mart. 

Having assumed international aspects, 
with pledges of participation already re- 
ceived from Belgium, Mexico, Guate- 
mala, Argentina, Cuba, Panama, Ger- 
many, The Netherlands and Sweden, 
its success is believed assured. Many 
other nations bordering the Pacific and 
Atlantic have manifested interest in the 
event, with promise that possibly a score 
of foreign lands will participate with 
exhibits of commercial products, rare 
antiquities and cultural art characteristic 
of their people. 

The exposition is to be located on a 
60-acre waterfront site at Long Beach 
and preparation of the grounds is al- 
ready under way. Actual construction 
of ten immense exhibit palaces is ex- 
pected to be launched in April. 

Governmental recognition of the ex- 
position has been accorded through Con- 
gressional approval of a measure spon- 
sored by Senator Hiram Johnson pro- 
viding tax-free importation of foreign 
articles designed for exhibition purposes. 
In addition, the measure pledges co- 
operation of the government to make 
the event a success. 

Back of the general theme of the ex- 
position is being woven the romance of 
the old Pacific Southwest of the Spanish 
days. ‘The exhibits in the educational 
department will show the development 
of the modern educational system from 
the early adobe school to the modern 
edifices housing the present day system. 
The art exhibits will show examples of 
the work of the early Spanish artists, as 
well as those of modern artists in this 
and foreign nations. The romance of oil, 
from the early days when a fire hardened 
wooden pole driven inch by inch into the 
ground gave California its first oil wells 


(Continued on Page 127) 
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“Tolstoy” 


(Continued from Page 105) 


man was persuading my father to write 
a will. But my father, believing in the 
teaching of Christ, would not believe in 
any kind of a Government. Once he 
would not believe in any kind of Gov- 
ernment, he would not believe in writing 
a will that would be legally valuable. 

In the summer of 1910 when my 
father was very weak and had spells 
when he would become practically un- 
conscious; (he was then eighty-two) this 
friend would use his own strong will in 
persuading my father to write this docu- 
ment. So my dear father wrote a will 
disinheriting all legal claim to his copy- 
rights both for himself and his heirs. 

But please remember this, my father 
kept a little diary, which he called a 
little diary ‘Only for Myself,’ and in 
this he wrote “Teherthoff compelled me 
to start controversy, which is against my 
desire, and very disagreeable to me. 
What I should have done was to gather 
my family together and tell them my 
will,’ ” 

And so I gleaned the true story of the 
spirit of the great Tolstoy and felt 
something of his presence in the room. 
For on the wall in front of me hung a 
painting by this son, a copy from a 


famous original, of his father in peasant 
dress. For when this thinker found his 
inner self, he changed his outward dress 
that he might be one with the poor. His 
ambition became contrition, his love of 
power vanished into justice, his love of 
gain became charity; the lechery he con- 
fessed gave way to purity, his pride be- 
came humility, his anger became pati- 
ence, his vengeance gave way to forgive- 
ness. 

September 1928 will be the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Count Liov 
Nikolaievitch Tolstoy. The London 
Tolstoy Society, which was organized 
for the purpose of celebrating this fete, 
has been so successful among the literati 
that steps are being taken to form a 
branch here in California. 


Tolstoy was a great author before 
the religious crisis came to him and he 
possessed a mind of indefinable quali- 
ties. I asked his son, “How must you 
have felt in the presence of such a great 
mind, to have daily contact and to call 
such a one ‘Father’ by right of parent- 
age?” 

His answer came without hesitation, 
“T was always as a child before him.” 





or 


==> 





The Plumed Knight 


(Continued from Page 112) 


tensified the importance of each obliga- 
tion, making it impossible for him to go 
counter to the unwritten law that all 
his life he had followed. To do other- 
wise would have been a shock to all that 
was best in his own nature, and to the 
ideal he held in his heart of the one and 
only girl—although he now pictured her 
as having acquired some of the charm 
due to matured personality, like unto 
that he had so admired in the mother. 


T THE end of a year he sold the 


business, announcing to friends, his 
intention to travel. 


Could the Smithsontown people have 
followed him, they would have seen him 
after reaching the city, go directly to 
the house across the street from the 
boarding-house of the early days. He 
rang the doorbell and was ushered in, 
disappearing from the view of the out- 
side world. 


What was said by James and Wilma 


we need not know. But we may know 
that the frail mother had gone on just 
a few weeks before, to join the lover of 
her youth and the husband of her young 
womanhood. 


The pastor who had welcomed James 
to his city church, had read the burial 
service with its comforting words, and 
he now read for James and Wilma the 
marriage service with its wonder-words 
of fulfillment. It was noticeable that 
the bridegroom gave the word: “Love,” 
with distinctness and emphasis. 


Luggage accompanying them on their 
round-the-world travels, bore tags read- 
ing: “Mr. and Mrs. James Gordon 
Jamieson.” 

Below these names, fantastically traced 
but undiscernible to any without divina- 
tion powers, and knowledge of fairies 
who wield elfin brush and eerie paint, 
was the legend: 

“A Plumed Knight and The Lady of 
His Ideals.” 
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LU-PO-YOMA 

(Continued from Page 116) 
and of his determination to carry the 
maiden back to his own people. They 
told him of Lu-po-yoma’s frightened 
flight into the forest of shadows in search 
of Co-noke-ti, and of the all-night vigil 
of the strange Chief before their camp- 
fire. 

The young brave’s heart was torn 
with anguish as he thought of the 
maiden’s flight into the night. He re- 
membered the long drear cry of a coy- 
ote. It might have been Lu-po-yoma 
wailing in her grief. He recalled the 
rush of the night wind as it had cooled 
his burning brow. It may have been 
her whispered warning. A_ thousand 
anguished thoughts crowded the young 
brave’s mind and his grief was such that 
it made even the stranger among them 
turn aside. 


a then, weary as he was, Co-noke- 
ti turned his face toward the west 
wind and, without a word, strode into 
the forest. For many days and nights 
he searched among the blue hills for a 
trace of Lu-po-yoma. Many times he 
ran eagerly ahead to embrace the maiden 
who must be wandering about the hills 
in search of him, but always he found 
only the brown arms of a madrone mock- 
ing him. Rains fell upon him and he 
knew them to be her tears. The wind 
was her breath and the darkness of night 
was her weariness. The moon did not 
shine for many nights, and the stars 
hung unlighted in the heavens. Even 
the birds forgot their songs and flew 
away to happier climes. 

But Co-noke-ti’s great courage did 
not waver once as he stumbled through 
the black, wintry forests that would have 
discouraged even the most fearless 
hunter. But no trace of Lu-po-yoma 
could he find. And yet Co-noke-ti would 
not leave the wilderness until he had 
found the unhappy maiden of his heart. 

At last he determined to retrace his 
moccasined foot-prints toward the camp 
of the Pomos, for Lu-po-yoma may have 
wandered back to her people. 

Ominous clouds drifted across the sky 
and a sound of rushing waters filled the 
world. The strength of Co-noke-ti was 
well nigh spent, yet he kept on and on, 
wearily but faithfully. 

A rift in the scudding clouds allowed 
a wan moon to look through the misty 
veil of the heavens for a forgotten mo- 
ment. Co-noke-ti stood still, for a great 
lake of rippling silver lay stretched out 
before him. This was a strange lake that 
no Indian had ever before looked upon. 
Co-noke-ti knew that it could not have 
been the tiny’ Lake Thurston, nor could 
‘(Continued on Page 126) 






POETRY CONTEST 
(Continued from Page 115) 


Unpublished Lyrics 


STUBBLE-HILL 
WO horses on a stubble-hill, 
Standing together, 
Shoulder to thigh, 
While rain spills 
From a tipping sky . 
Gray weather. 


Their long necks droop 
Slowly ; 

Wet noses sniff the grass— 
A flank lifts 

In a muscular loop— 

A hoof falls 

Sending an echoless splash 
A little way .. . 


Heavy hided ribs 

Bend, 

Achinly distend 

In a long, deep sigh . . . 


Their heads rest 
Each on the other’s loins, 
While wind blows west, 
While rain spills 
From a tipping sky. 
Etwyn BE Lt. 
Unpublished Sonnets 


QUERY 

LISTENED when men spoke, and I could feel 

Their voices slipping beneath my arms like wind. 
I knew, in a dream more definite than steel, 

The soft, sibilant push of flesh and mind. 
Seeing a bird’s wing or a purple cloud, 

I doubted when they talked of death and birth 
As things that they could touch or say aloud, 

Because I was not even sure of earth, 
And feated to mention names of things unknown. 

Sometime, somewhere, when everything is said 
That can be said, I shall be left alone, 

As still as lichen flattened on a stone. 
Will there be fear and strangeness in that bed? 

Or will I know for certain I am dead? 

DoroTHE BENDON. 


Published Sonnets 


I SHALL WANT MORE 

| SHALL want more of life than this brief span 
Of three-score years and ten allotted me, 

And other loves, and new comradery 
Built on the old, but to a nobler plan. 
I must glimpse fairer suns; the walks of man 
Desert for highways past the farthest sea, 
Grazing the points of stars as breathlessly 
I join the upward circling caravan. 


O blessed, gracious, and abiding Care 

That gently leads me through long days of peace 

After as much of pain as I can bear, 

Grant me the thing which only seems surcease, 

A temporary space of rest . . . And then 

I shall want love and tears and death again! 
Ciara Maxwe et Tarr. 


A pril, 1928 
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Stratford-on-Avon 


(Continued from Page 108) 


fire, and the chair in which he sat. We 
sat down in Geoffrey Crayons’ parlor 
and persuaded the maid it was really 
lemonade and not porter or ale we de- 
sired. And although the lemon flavor 
was decidedly lacking, that of historic 
association was much in evidence. 

How many thousand visitors from 
every civilized country on the globe have 
trod the path across the fields to Shot- 
tery—the path made famous by the pas- 
sage, back and forth, of the greatest 


+ 








—Chamberlain Photo 
Holy Trinity Church and Avon River 


framer of phrases the world has ever 
known. Tourists, historians, literary 
lights, the curious, the student, the phil- 
osopher, the sentimentalist and the sober 
minded—all have mused and pondered 
as they pressed onward toward the sim- 
ple cottage once the home of Ann Hatha- 
way. With scarce width for two 
abreast and bordered on either side with 
beautiful hedges; over stiles, and past 
vegetable and flower gardens, the lane at 
last winds in and out to the Ann Hath- 
away cottage. 

Today the house is owned and shown 
by distant relatives of Ann Hathaway. 
On an earlier visit I was privileged to 
talk with the last direct descendant of 
the famous Ann, a woman of many 
years and willing to chat about the rec- 
ords and deeds of the family. 

A wide stone path, bordered by fine 
old trees, leads invitingly from the en- 
trance of the churchyard to the door of 
Holy Trinity, and it is more than likely 
the stranger has reserved this visit till 
the last. There is indeed an atmosphere 
of more than awe and reverence sur- 
rounding the place; a spirit of worship 
pervades everything and everybody, and 
while the interior of the church is far 
less beautiful than many English houses 
of worship, it is overpowering in its 
simplicity and its significance. Its gen- 
eral trend is Gothic. It was begun in 
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the twelfth century upon the site of an 
older building. The stone spire, erected 
in 1764, replaces a wooden one of former 
years, and is 163 feet high. The tran- 
septs and part of the central tower 
were built in the thirteenth century, the 
aisles in the fourteenth and the remain- 
der added in the fifteenth century. The 
chancel and nave are not in exact align- 
ment, being on a “bias” or “skew.” 

In the year 1564 the babe Shakespeare 
was baptized in the old font; and as you 
pass from here up the church to the altar 
rails, you see why in later years they 
have been moved back as the floor is 
worn and hollowed by the march of 
many feet. Inside the chancel are the 
graves of William Shakespeare, who died 


} April 25, 1616, and that of his wife, Ann 


Hathaway. Buried here also is Shake- 


| speare’s eldest daughter, Susannah Hall, 


her husband, Dr. John Hall, who called 
his wife, “Good Mistress Hall,” and 
their son-in-law, Thomas Nashe. 

On the wall overhead is the most 
trustworthy bust of the great poet bear- 
ing this inscription: 


“Stay passenger, why goest thou so fast, 

Read, if thou canst, whom envious 
death hath blast 

Within this monument; Shakespeare 
with whome 

Quick nature dide; whose name doth 
deck ye tombe 

Far more than cost; sith all yt he hath 
writt 

Leaves living art but page to serve his 
witt.” 


The curse, written by Shakespeare and 
placed at his request on a stone slab, 
runs thus: 


“Good friend, for Jesus sake forbeare, 
To dig the dust enclosed here; 

Bleste be ye man yt spares these stones 
And curst be he yt moves my bones.” 


In the south transept is the American 
window, built by contributions from 
Americans. It illustrates the “Seven 
Ages” of the poet and was unveiled by 
our ambassador, Hon. Thomas Bayard, 
on Shakespeare’s birthday, 1896. 


With what wonder, respect, admira- 
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thinker and a doer. His was a nature 
that could sympathize with the weak and 
downtrodden, or mete out justice un- 
bounded to the hypocrite. His writings 
at once show the damning effect of a 
bad conscience and the peace which 
comes with a knowledge of something 
well and honestly done. All the traits of 
human character and of the strengths 
and weaknesses of human life are laid 
bare by him, and always in such a way 
as to be understood by all. 


Probably no lines were ever written 
that contain a greater abundance of 
happy and valuable suggestion, than 
those carrying advice of Polonius to his 
departing son, Laertes: 


“Give thy thoughts no tongue 

Nor any unproportioned thought its act. 

-Be thou familiar, but by no means 
vulgar. 

Give every man thy ear, but few thy 

voice. 

Take each man’s censure, but reserve 

thy judgment. 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not express’d in fancy; rich, not 

gaudy; 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 

And borrowing dulls the edge of hus- 

bandry. 

This above all, to thine own self be 

true, 
And it must follow as the night, the day, 
Thou can’st not then be false to any 
man.” 

An English friend once asked us why 
so many Americans visited Stratford. 
Himself a resident of London, he had 
never felt the urge to journey thither. 
It seemed strange to him that so strong 
an appeal should be made to foreigners, 
by an English poet. Intelligent reply 
to such inquiry is difficult indeed. It 
cannot adequately be framed in words. 
But surely association for a time with 
the scenes and surroundings of Shake- 
speare’s day aids materially in our esti- 
mate of the master poet. It leads as 


well into full claim of that complete 
literary inheritance which, lacking ap- 
preciation of the marvelous contribution 
of William Shakespeare, would be bar- 


ren and incomplete. 





tion and awe does one look upon the last 
resting place of the Master Poet, and 
with what feelings of regret does one 
turn to leave the quiet town that, but for] 
one man, would scarce be known out-} 
side its own little world. Here lived a] 
man of moods and sides. He was a stu-] 
dent and a teacher, a poet and philoso- 
















pher, an historian and a tradesman, a 
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HIGH IN HER TOWER—By Charles Phil- 
lips. F. T. Kolars, New York, 1927. 


N these days when books of poetry are 

hurried rough-hewn from the press, 
as if expecting destiny to shape them 
further, there is rich satisfaction in a vol- 
ume in which the finish of each poem 
tells of utmost effort bestowed upon it. 
It is a labor of love, the sort into which 
souls pour what they cannot give per- 
functorily or poorly. 

“High in Her Tower” is the title 
of the volume containing some sixty 
poems by Charles Phillips, professor of 
English of Notre Dame University, In- 
diana. The dedication is this: 


“For Ina Coolbrith 
‘High in Her Tower’.” 


The exquisitely finished verse has a 
note like Matthew Arnold’s in its rec- 
ognition of ‘a Power not ourselves that 
makes for righteousness.” Friendship 
in its loftier reaches is the theme of 
many of the poems. There are tributes 
to other of the earlier singers of Cali- 
fornia, especially Charles Warren Stod- 
dard. One reads from poem to poem, 
making the happy discoveries that ren- 
der a book of more than passing inter- 
est. 


The volume begins and ends with a 
poem to Ina Coolbrith, the title poem 
closing with this stanza: 


“High in her ivory tower 
My lady lives, 
But from her golden dower 
Such bounty gives 
Of truth, of love, of beauty, 
Of strength and high pure duty, 
That by her song’s allure, her gentle 
power, 
She lifts the world to share her hal- 
lowed bower.” 


Instead of the usual advertisement, 


*A merited word to Miss Coolbrith by one 
who knew her well, written a few days before 
the passing of the Poet Laureate. 








the jacket of the book bears the follow- 
ing sketch: 


“Ina Coolbrith, to whom “High in 
Her Tower” is dedicated, is poet laure- 
ate of California, the first poet in Amer- 
ica to be named laureate by act of legis- 
lature. The outstanding living figure 
of the Golden Era of California litera- 
ture, Miss Coolbrith links the past with 
the present in American letters in_a 
unique way. Friend and contemporary 
of the great writers of the past genera- 
tion, patroness and friend of the poets 
of her own time, the names of a galaxy 
of famous men and women are linked 
with hers—Bret Harte, Whittier, Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson, Stoddard, Mark 
Twain, Miller, London; in Europe, 
Tennyson, Christina Rosetti, Carmen 
Silva—the list is as long as the roster 
of two generations of literary celebrities. 


“It was Whittier who ‘discovered’ her 
in the East, as it was The London Out- 
look that proclaimed her in England. It 
was her poem, ‘With a Wreath of Lau- 
rel,’ that brought about the restoration 
of Byron’s grave and made her name 
known on the continent. Miss Coolbrith 
still writes and takes active part in the 
literary life of California. A new edi- 
tion of her poems has recently been pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin.” 

One is glad to know that the book 
came out in time to be a beautiful gift 
to Miss Coolbrith in the last months of 
her life.* 

Laura Bet Everett. 





THE LARIAT, long directed and 

edited by Col. E. Hofer, of Salem, 
Oregon, has been transferred to Frank 
J. Bellemin, of Multnomah, Oregon. 
We wish the new editor and manager 
every success. Col. Hofer has made 
a remarkable contribution to the liter- 
ary life of the West. The Lariat has 
made a place for itself as an exponent 
of literary criticism and of poetry. It 
is a welcome visitor to our desk. 


o)riters 


A pril, 1928 





MARGUERITE WILKINSON 


HEN Go.tpen SONGS OF THE 

GoLpEN STATE came out somewhat 
more than ten years ago, its editor, Mar- 
guerite Wilkinson, was known to lovers 
of poetry by two little books of poems 
published five or six years earlier, IN 
Vivip Garpens and By a WESTERN 
Waysiwe. The Goitpen Soncs com- 
prise representative poems of California 
poets from Bret Harte on. As an editor 
and critic Mrs. Wilkinson did notable 
work. 

When in the effort at new modes of 
expression new verse became, formless as 
it seemed to many, a form to be reckon- 
ed with; when the term vers libre was a 
literary shibboleth, Marguerite Wilkin- 
son published New Voices in which she 
presented examples of work by the newer 
writers and by her discussion so clarified 
the situation that the book became a rec- 
ognized guide. Four years later, in 1923, 
her collection, CONTEMPORARY PoeETRY, 
was received with favor and became at 
once a standard among the many anthol- 
ogies appearing from various presses. 
Tue Way oF THE Makers, 1925, re- 
sulted from her study of the methods of 
the earlier poets. 


BLUESTONE, a collection of poems, 
takes its title from a consideration of 
pioneer virtues exemplified in the lives 
of her forefathers, their honesty strong 
as the bluestone on their farms. It was 
read by many who had not seen her 
play, THe Passtnc or Mars, called out 
by the beginning of the World War. 

The reflective mood of BLUESTONE 
continues in Crrapets, her later lyrics, 
which shine with a spiritual quality that 
will endear them to many readers. It 
has been said that beside the writer who 
signs himself “A. E.,”” no one in this 
country is giving to the lyric a note at 
once so joyous and so spiritual, as Mar- 
guerite Wilkinson. In THe Great 
Dream Mrs. Wilkinson forevisioned 
what the city of the future may be. In 
THE RADIANT TREE she gave the mean- 
ing of Easter, and in a third little vol- 
ume, YULE Fire, she collected her 
Christmas poems. 
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Sound 


Investments 


To meet your own requirements, 
and those of all classes of investors, 
large and small, for sound invest- 
ment, S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


offer a widely diversified list— 


Type of Bonds Yield 
First Mortgage Real 

ID ocr 5.50-6.15% 
Municipal............ 3.80-4.20% 
Public Utility......4.70-6.30% 
Industrial ............ 4.90-5.95% 
Foreign ..........------ 5.20-7.60% 


These securities have been pur- 
chased after careful investigation 
and are offered with our recom- 
mendation. 


Call, phone or write today for a 
list of our offerings and indicate 
which class of investment you are 
especially interested in. Ask for 


Booklet D-1830 


S.W.STRAUS&CO. 


Incorporated 

ESTABLISHED 1882 INVESTMENT BONDS 

STRAUS BUILDING 
79 POST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 

523 SOUTH SPRING STREET, LOS ANGELES 

STRAUS BUILDING 
565 FIFTH AVENUE AT 46TH STREET 
NEW YORK 

STRAUS BUILDING 


MICHIGAN AVE, AT JACKSON BLVD, 
CHICAGO 





























THE POETS’ SCROLL 


(One of the Townsend Publications) 


Will consider poems for pub- 
lication in magazine, brochure 
or book form. 


“Courteous and Reasonable” 


THE TOWNSEND PUBLICATIONS 
Howe, Oklahoma 
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Marguerite Wilkinson wrote fre- 
quently for the magazines, sometimes 
under her own name and sometimes un- 
der the pen name of Harley Graves. 
She was a member of the Poetry Society 
of America and of the Authors League. 
Born in Halifax, Nova Scotia, she was 
educated in Evanston, Illinois, and in 
New York. She was an honorary mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa. Her husband, 
James G. Wilkinson, was for some years 
a professor in the State Teachers Col- 
lege at San Diego. Later his work took 
him to New York, and there they made 
their home. 

Her death by drowning, off Coney 
Island in January, occurred when by 
the doctor’s orders she was taking, her 
daily exercise, swimming, and was prob- 
ably due to heart failure, for the water 
at that point was not deep. In her early 
forties, she had never been seriously ill, 
and her joy in her work had enabled her 
to labor without strain. In the out-of- 
doors she found rest and refreshing. One 
reads over again in BLUESTONE the 
opening lines of her Chant Out of Doors 
with its reference to the swimming of 
which she was so fond: 


God of grave nights, 
God of brave mornings, 
God of silent noon, 
Hear my salutation! 


Th = av 4 ' 
For where the rapids rage white and 
scornful, 


I have passed safely, filled with wonder; 

Where the sweet pools dream under 
willows, 

I have been swimming, filled with life. 


Mrs. Wilkinson’s love of Nature did 
not crowd out her interest in people or 
her wish to aid them. Her last summer 
Was spent in unpaid work among the 
needy in the great city that had become 
her home. 


Marguerite Wilkinson’s personality 
had the strength and sweetness of the 
out-of-door that she loved. She did not 
leave the sky out of her landscape. 
Reared in a harmonious home of the 
best American type, she exemplified the 
ideals of that home. Mrs. Wilkinson’s 
father, Nathan Kellogg Bigelow, died 
some years ago. Her mother has re- 
cently come to California to make her 
home with another daughter, the violin- 
ist, Miss Natalie Bigelow of Berkeley. 


Poet, play-writer, editor, critic, as she 
was, author of much uncollected work, 
Mrs. Wilkinson is known and loved by 
many readers who are familiar with 


Books 
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none of the writing to which reference 
has been made, but who carry with 
them on their jaunts, or take indoor va- 
cations by reading her description of a 
happy voyaging, as told in THe D1nc- 
BAT OF ArcADy. Professor and Mrs. 
Wilkinson built their own boat, The 
Dingbat, and saw parts of California 
and Oregon in the perfect freedom of 
out-of-door enthusiasts. Their compan- 
ionship, their ability to find in river and 
wooded bank and summer sunrises the 
happiness that suggests a golden age of 
joy, their insight into Nature, and poet- 
eyes for loveliness, make the book a little 
volume of refreshment. Among other 
good writing it contains, it seems to me, 
the most exquisite pen-picture of eucalyp- 
tus trees to be found. 

Of Marguerite Wilkinson’s place 
among writers it is too soon to speak. 
Some critic generations hence may trace 
a spiritual quality in some future group 
of poets to her influence, and many seek- 
ing to evaluate those of whom she wrote 
may return to her sane and well-poised 
judgments. 


By Laura Bett Everetr 
* oe * 


CHATTERBOX FOR 1928 


HE famous “Chatterbox,” that has 

brought joy to the children for many 
years past, is fully up to the standard in 
its 1928 edition. While primarily a 
holiday book, issuing in time for the 
Christmas season each year, it is never- 
theless appreciated throughout the year. 
The “Chatterbox” was founded 48 years 
ago. It carries in its edition this year, 
as heretofore, many delightful stories 
with historical and literary background. 
There are articles having to do with 
the development of science in its every- 
day aspects such as to appeal to the in- 
quiring boy’s mind. There are articles 
touching games and sports, travel, the 
out-of-doors, manners and customs of 
peoples, dress and transportation, and 
stories of home life, interesting to boys 
and girls alike. 

There are many articles that recog- 
nize the importance that imagination 
plays in the development of the young 
mind—but with it all, the book is clean 
and wholesome and interesting to the 
highest degree. There are many full 
page drawings and cuts, as well as pho- 
tographs and sketches—all illustrative 
of the text. And scattered through the 
book there are numerous full page color 
plates that are themselves works of art, 
and suggestive of bedtime stories for 
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hand corner was a pile of neatly stacked 
wood; the stove needed only the strik- 
ing of a match to set it going. Farther 
along the wall hung an orderly array 
of clean pots and pans. Then a long 
shelf containing clean dishes, canned 
goods, spices, beans, half a side of bacon, 
tea, coffee, macaroni, lard and flour. In 
that corner stood a heavy table and 
four chairs. In the opposite corner was 
a hand-made bedstead, larg enough to 
accommodate five; quilts, tattered but 
clean, were stacked on the pine bough 
mattress ready for use. In the near 
right corner were a mop, a broom, a 
snow shovel, three axes and a shining 
crosscut saw. 


“We stay here,” my companion 
vouchsafed, “have a good time, and then 
clean up for the next man. What do 
you want to eat, pork and beans?” 


Pork and beans it was, and it sure 
tasted good. When we had finished 
with supper and washed the dishes, we 
lighted a campfire outside, dragged a 
log near it and sat down. An owl hooted 
in the tree tops; a gray wolf howled 
from the cliff, answered by his mate; in 
the shadows among the tanbarks, eyes 
gleamed a red or green reflection of our 
fire; a squirrel whistled in the branches. 


I listened to the voices of the forest 
night with the same shivery fascination 
I had felt as a kid when my grand- 
mother told me ghost stories. The 
miner’s voice startled me out of my 
abstraction. 


“Been wondering about the house?” 
he inquired, and continued when I 
nodded, “I'll tell you the story of it. 


“About forty years ago a young cou- 


ple took up a homestead where now the ff 
For two years they §f 


clearing stands. 


lived happily in the log cabin of which ff 
you saw the remains; they were the ff 


first to till the soil in this region. There 
was one baby. 


“During the following winter, after J 
a heavy snowfall, the child became sick. ff 
The father set out to get help from the §f 
nearest settlement, which was twenty- 
You must under- ff 
stand that in those days the virgin for- 


seven miles away. 


est extended everywhere, that only game 


trails traversed it, and that hostile In- 


Halfway House 
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night she hoisted a lantern to the top of 
the gable so that her husband could 
find his way home at night. 


“She lived there alone year after year 
waiting for her man. ‘The valley set- 
tled. Back in the hills a miner found 
gold. Quartzville and other gold-rush 
towns sprang up. A much-traveled road 
went from Gates, the Santiam River 
village, past this clearing into the back- 
woods; the log cabin, with its lantern 
and hospitality, had a warm place in 
every miner’s heart. 

“The mushroom towns vanished, only 
Quartzville remained and flourished. 
The lumber companies built mills in 
the valley and their crews devastated 
the foothills. The woman became sil- 
ver-haired and bent. And then, one 
night, the lantern did not burn—she had 
at last joined her man. 

“The miners found her will on the 
table, which deeded her place back to 
the state under the condition that never 
again was it to be homesteaded. They 
came by the thousand to do honor to 
the departed soul, whom they all had 
loved as a mother. 

“And then we built this house. The 
love which we had found in that clear- 
ing we transferred to this building. 
That’s why things are as you see them.” 

Long after my companion had gone 
to sleep, I sat there, dreaming into the 
campfire’s glowing embers the impres- 
sions of the day. No longer did I ask 
why nature had outdone herself to deco- 
rate that clearing. No longer did I 
wonder at the atmospheer of home which 


I felt in the Miner’s Half-Way House. 
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dians weren’t a bit scarce at the time. = 


“His wife buried the baby. Every 





The Half-Way House 


The cAlexandria’s 
Room (lerks Make You 
Feel Right at Home! 


Courteous clerks, familiar with 
every room, make sure you are 
established in quarters you prefer. 
—This is but one of the features 
of this great hotel where thought- 
ful and kindly service combines 


with ideal comfort and surround- 
ings to make every stay enjoyable. 
700 FIREPROOF ROOMS 


75 rooms with private toilets, $2 to $3 

380 rooms with bath__._____.§3 to $4 

245 rooms with bath _._.____ $5 to $8 
For two persons, $3 up 


The Indian Grille Cafeteria 
Located on the Air-Cooled Lower Lobby 
The Peacock Inn (Coffee Shop) 

The Franco-Italian Dining 

Room 
Dancing Every Evening Except 
Sunday. 
The ALEXANDRIA is an affili- 
ated unit of the twenty-eight 
hotels of the Eppley System in 
the middle west and of the 
Hamilton Chain in California 
and Arizona. 
E. C. EPPLEY, President 
CHARLES B. HAMILTON 
Vice - President — Managing Director 
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Fares Cut 


for Summer-time Travel 


Again this year Southern Pacific 
offers reduced roundtrip fares to the 
east. Plan your oe trips now. 
Take advantage of the big savings 
in travel costs. Any Southern Paci- 
fic agent will gladly help you plan 
your itinerary 


to the East 
May 22 


Opening sale date, and daily thereafter until 
Sept. 30. Return before October 31. 


FOR EXAMPLE: sounderip to 


Adcianta, Georgia - $113.60 
Boston, Mass. 157.76 
CHICAGO . . 90.30 
Cleveland, Ohio 112.86 
Dalles, Texas « 2 3 0 75.60 
Denver, Colo. ‘ 67.20 
Detroit, Mich. . ° + 109.92 
KANSAS CITY, MO. ° 75.60 
Memphis, Tenn. .** 89.40 
Minneapolis, Minn. . . . 91.90 
New Orleans, La. . ° 89.40 
NEW YORK Gir, N. ¥. > 151.70 
Omaha, Neb. . . e 75.60 
Pittsburgh, es. < a 124.06 
St. Louis, Mo. . 85.60 
St. Paul, Minn. 91.90 
San Antonio, Texas. . 75.60 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 145.86 


Four Cobni Routes 


for transcontinental travel 


It costs no more to go one way, re- 
turn another except through the Pacific 
Northwest (slightly more.) Only South- 
ern Pacific offers this choice. 

SUNSET ROUTE: via Los Angeles and 
El Paso to New Orleans. “Sunset Lim- 
ited,” famed round the world. 

GOLDEN STATE Route: Los Angeles 
via El Paso to Kansas City and Chicago. 
“Golden State Limited,” 614/-hour, 
flyer. 

OVERLAND RoutTE, Lake Tahoe Line: 
San Francisco via Ogden and Omaha 
to Chicago. “San Francisco Overland 
Limited,” 611/4-hour transcontinental 
aristocrat. 

SHASTA RouTE: California to Paci- 
fic Northwest and east over Northern 
Lines. The “Cascade” and 3 other trains. 


Southern 


Pacific 


F. S. McGINNIS, Pass. Traffic Mgr., San Francisco 
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' SPECIAL OFFER 


to Overland Monthly readers: 
any two at 20 per cent discount, all five 
for $5.00 postpaid, C. O. D. 
Descriptive catalog FREE. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 
Carey & Co., 114 90th St., N. Y. 


200 pp. clo. $2.00 
Bookkeeper..160 pp. clo. 1.00 


1.00 


B “Cushing”’....128 pp. clo. 1.00 
ooks F Sushin 
of Speaking......100 pp. clo. 
Merit Vest Pocket 
tel Lawyer ........ 360 pp. clo. 1.50 


or on ap- 
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In the Court of Christian People 


By Trebor Selig 


In our issue of February brief comment was made of an incident that caused considerable 


publicity tn the press. 
well-known woman stage star. 


The men’s club of a prominent church invited as guest and speaker a 
At the last moment the pastor of the church succeeded in 


having the program cancelled. It was stated in substance that no actor should be permitted 


association with the church members. 


The following has come to us from a leading citizen. The names of the principals in the 
affair and of the church and its location are deleted from the article —Epitor. 


The People 


vs. 
John R. Doe. 
OHN R. DOE, D. D., Pastor of the 
First Spotless Church of Pine Hill, 
Officer in the Army of Christ, stand up. 
Hear you the charge that is brought 
against you and answer what you may, 
why you should not be found guilty. 


You are charged on two counts, John 
R. Doe, D. D., either of which, if guilt 
be proven, is ample cause for revocation 
of your commission and for visiting 
upon you the scorn of Christian people. 


Firstly—You are charged with trea- 
son, to-wit, giving aid and comfort to 
the enemy. 

Secondly—You are charged with con- 
duct unbecoming an officer and a gen- 
tleman, to-wit, the violation of a funda- 
mental law of Christian civilization and 
a breach of common Christian ethics. 

As to the first charge, know you that 
your revocation of the Emily Moore 
invitation and the inevitable public re- 
action to it has caused high glee among 
the hosts of Satan. Your act has proven 
an injury to the cause which will not 
be overcome for many years in this com- 
munity. It has assuredly given aid and 
comfort to the enemy. 

As to the second charge, know you 
that your misconception of the effect 
your act might have on this community 
or, perchance, your blind disregard of 
it, constitutes an exhibition of crass 
ignorance of statesmanship and diplo- 
macy which are necessary attributes of 
leadership; and your ignorance of or 
wilful violation of the factor of per- 
sonal honor involved is something wholly 
incompatible with gentlemanly conduct. 

Miss Moore is a lady held in high 
esteem and warmly loved by many thou- 
sands of people in this community. 
Neither this Court nor you, John R. 
Doe, D. D., have any evidence contrib- 
uting to her detriment in reputation or 
character, nor to an unfavorable ap- 
praisal of her fitness to be, or to be in- 
vited to be, the guest of the Men’s Club 
of your Church. 

The extensive and influential profes- 
sion of which she is a member is one 
constantly in the public eye, is given 
more publicity of an intimate character 
than is accorded any other social group. 


Its members, privately and publicly, are 
no better and no worse in morals or 
character than are the men and the 
women of the community you and your 
Church and your Cause exist to influ- 
ence and serve. 


Because they are constantly before the 
public, their errors as well as their vir- 
tues are given greater publicity than is 
accorded others. If, in your opinion 
and that of others inclined toward in- 
tolerance, a taint of scandal attaches to 
the stage and its people, it is because 
of a. deplorable but very real social 
pruriency, and not because the average 
moral plane of stage folk is low. Neither 
this Court nor you, John R. Doe, D. D., 
have any evidence in contravention of 
this statement. 


There is, then, nothing in fact on 
which you, John R. Doe, D. D., could 
base an objection to the presence at 
such a gathering of Miss Moore or any 
other reputable member of her profes- 
sion. There is nothing which could 
have prompted you to forbid the issu- 
ance of such an invitation, were that a 
point at issue. 

What grounds you found for the 
thing you did were dug up from your 
mental file of ill formed impressions 
and your own prurient mental notes of 
things heard and read but best forgot- 
ten. 

Miss Moore was formally and offi- 
cially and in good faith invited to be 
the honor guest of the Men’s Club of 
the First Spotless Church of Pine Hill 
with the leadership of which you have 
been entrusted. It is not pertinent here 
to discuss whether or not the invitation 
should have been issued. ‘The fact is, 
the invitation was issued. 

But the propriety of issuing such an 
invitation is not a factor in the charge 
against you, John R. Doe, D. D., and of 
that this Court takes but secondary 
notice. Miss Moore, herself, and the 
vast army of stagefolk whom you have 
so vicariously and stupidly insulted and 
antagonized, are but incidents in this 
matter. The subject at issue involves 
the official act of a Leader of Christian 
People and a question his personal integ- 
rity and fitness as such. 

She accepted in clean good faith, and 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 
(Continued from Page 122) 
the young, or lessons for the growing 
boys and girls. In addition to the prose 
articles and stories, there are splendid 
bits of verse scattered throughout the 
book, and the amount of information 
contained between the covers will at- 
tract many older readers to the volume. 
CHATTERBOX For 1928. L. C. Page 
& Co. 316 pages, profusely illustrated, 
in board covers, $1.75; bound in cloth, 


$2.50. 


BUCCANEERS OF THE 
PACIFIC 
HIS volume by Wycherley is a vast 
storehouse of knowledge having to 
do with the early pirates, buccaneers 
and adventurers who sailed the seas and 
pioneered the western waters. Atten- 
tion is given to those famous characters, 
Drake, Morgan, Dampier, Wattling, 
Cook, Selkirk and other notables who 
made themselves famous upon the seas. 

The author tells in most graphic lan- 
guage the story of the capture of the 
galleon by Drake, and how he passed 
the winter in California; of how the 
famous William Dampier sailed around 
the world, not only once, but three 
times. There is brought before the 
reader the story of the Albatross which, 
it will be remembered, furnished the 
foundation for the “Rhime of the An- 
cient Mariner,” and of Alexander Sel- 
kirk, whose experiences suggested Robin- 
son Crusoe. And coupled with it all, 
he tells of those sea-rovers of the Pa- 
cific who, like the pirates of the early 
Spanish main, made free to capture ves- 
sels and take prizes whenever and wher- 
ever they saw fit. Especially does the 
author tell of those exploits on the high 
seas in the taking of the golden galleon 
that carried their precious loads from 
Chile and Peru in South America, and 
from Mexico and Manila. 

There are many full page illustra- 
tions from old wood cuts, and there are 
maps and drawings of value. The book 
is well printed and carries a bibliography 
and a valuable index. 

BUCCANEERS OF THE PaciFic, by 
George Wycherley. The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company, 444 pages. 








THE GREAT AMERICAN BAND 


WAGON 
T is easy to designate a book as a “best 
seller.” “Main Street” attracted 


much attention; Colonel Lindbergh’s 
“We” has had phenomenal sale; “Tra- 
der Horn” draws $4,000 a week in roy- 
alties. Now comes “The Great Amer- 
ican Band Wagon,” which we predict 
will find its way into hundreds of thou- 


sands of homes. It is written in a style 
somewhat “different,” and while it 
touches a’ humorous vein, there is run- 
ning throughout the book an underlying 
note of sound philosophy. 

The author treats of present day ten- 
dencies and especially those tendencies 
that are extreme in comparison with the 
manners and customs of the older day. 
There are in the book 17 chapters, car- 
rying such headings as The Open Road, 
in which chapter is pictured the simple 
days of the forefathers; the Caravan, 
featuring the trend of empire west- 
ward. In the chapter on the Great 
American Bar, the modern drug store 
and its product is set over against a 
famous and discredited institution of for- 
mer times. The craze for golf, and the 
reasons for its popularity; the tremen- 
dous tide of travel over the Atlantic 
each year to the European centers; the 
motion picture; the prize-fight mania— 
these and other topics chain the atten- 
tion of the reader until he has finished 
the book. Some of the chapters are re- 
printed from magazine articles. The 
author has written other books, but this 
is his most pretentious work. The illus- 
trations preceding each chapter are most 
appropriate to the subject treated. 

Tue Great AMERICAN BAND 
Wacoon, by Charles Merz. The John 
Day Company, 263 pages. 





PETERSHAM’S HILL 
DELIGHTFULLY written book, 
interesting to children and grown- 

ups alike, because all really normal peo- 
ple enjoy fairy stories. “Petersham’s 
Hill” is, in the language of one lover of 
the tale, ‘“‘a fairy story of charm and rare 
whimsicality.” It will make its chief 
appeal to the youngsters of seven to ten 
years of age. 

Miss Hallock, the author, is well 
known from former literary efforts. 
She is joint author with E. A. Wins- 
low of the “Land of Health”; and with 
C. E. Turner of the “Health Heroes.” 
She has written much for children, and 
has so dramatized health that the sub- 
ject has become interesting and popular 
with children. In climbing Petersham’s 
Hill, the principal characters find out 
many wonderful things. The story is 
rich in imagination and originality. The 
illustrations prepared by Harrie Wood 
are highly artistic and add much to the 
charm of the book. Chapter 16 is in 
verse. The map on the inside covers, 
showing the country back of Petersham’s 
Hill, is a most delightful conception, 
and of high interest to the child mind. 

PETERSHAM’S Hiit, by Grace Taber 
Hallock. E. P. Dutton & Co., 132 


pages. 
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STRANGE 
WATERS 


By 


GeorGE STERLING 
PRIVATELY PRINTED 


First edition, issued in 1926 in a 


limited edition of only 


150 copies. 








May be procured at 
GRAHAM RAY BOOKSHOP 
317 Stockton Street 


San Francisco 
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LO-PO-YOMA 
(Continued from Page 119) 
it have been Lake Pillsbury which lay 
far, far toward the north of the Pomo 
country. 

Co-noke-ti was weary and foot-sore. 
A gentle wind revived him, and the wind 
was the soft touch of Lu-po-yoma’s 
hands. A dove stirred and cooed dream- 
ily in the bush. It was Lu-po-yoma’s 
voice. The moon lay reflected in the 
waters of the strange lake—it was the 
beautiful face of the unhappy Lu-po- 
yoma. 


ND then Co-noke-ti heard what the 

night wind began to whisper softly. 
It told of the maiden’s flight and her 
long, unhappy search of him. It told of 
her wearying courage, her hopelessness 
and defeat. It told him, too, of the long, 
long night Lu-po-yoma had laid herself 
in the cold, arrow-strewn hollow of the 
earth and had wept and wept, for she 
could not find Co-noke-ti. 

The wind told him how at dawn a 
new lake had looked up at the aston- 
ished skies. The maid of the Pomos had 
been unable to go farther, and the tears 
she had wept formed a great lake—so 
great that its waters covered her forever 
and ever. 

Co-noke-ti was overcome with grief as 
he listened to the tale the night wind 
whispered, and his tears mingled with 
the waters of the lake. He stretched out 
his aching hands and dipped them into 
the water—into Lu-po-yoma’s tears. 

But the wind urged him to be cour- 
ageous. A brave must not weep, even 
for love. At last, Co-noke-ti arose and 
held his head high, although his heart 
was almost broken. A star or two looked 
down and watched him. All the world 
lay asleep—all but Co-noke-ti, and his 
heart was too troubled for dreams. 

The night wind whispered and car- 
essed him with gentle touch as he stood 
beside the shimmering lake, and only 
Co-noke-ti knew whose hands they were. 


At DAWN the sun climbed up out 
of the east to look down upon a 
strange new mountain that had risen 
during the night—a mountain that 
seemed destined to stand eternal guard 
over a placid lake of silver. The sun 
never knew that the courage of Co- 
noke-ti had made him choose to remain 
forever beside his beloved Lu-po-yoma. 
Here he could live forever in peace and 
happiness, for was not the low voice of 
the dove that circled over and about him 
the voice of Lu-po-yoma? The soft 
caress of the wind at night was the cool 
touch of her hands, and the sparkling 
gleam of the water when the moon lay 
reflected on the lake made of it a smile 


(Continued on Page 127) 
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Oriental Art 


(Continued from Page 102) 


The Sleeping Cat of Neko familiar 
to us, done in porcelain, as door stops 
and paper weights and sleeping on 
cushions, is a symbol of good luck. This 
tortoise-shell cat of three colors is espe- 
cially lucky to sea-faring people. Many 
Japanese people believe that if they are 
drowned at sea they will never find spir- 
itual repose. They believe that they will 
shout and wail as they lurk in the waves. 
The master of a junk will pay any price 
for a tortoise-shell cat to insure immu- 
nity from shipwreck. It is also believed 
to have control over the dead. 

Perhaps the most familiar of any of 
the little groups done in wood, pottery, 
ivory or bronze, are the ““Three Mystic 
Monkeys.” ‘These strange little figures 
are carved on stone slabs and seen along 
every country roadside in Japan. The 
legend of the Wise Monkeys had its 
being when Koshin, the god of Roads, 
appointed three messengers to keep guard 
over the roads. The first is Mi-saru, 
who covers his eyes with his hands and 
sees no evil. The second is Kika-saru, 
who covers his ears with his hands and 
hears no evil. The third is Iwa-saru, 
who covers his mouth with his hands 
and speaks no evil. This little group 
carries to every traveler a message of 
charitable thinking: “See no Evil; Hear 
no Evil; Speak no Evil.” 

The elephants of India are also much 
used figures in bronze, ivory and teak 
wood. The elephants first became known 
generally from their employment in the 
wars of the East. They had been taught 
to cut and thrust with a kind of scimiter 
which they carried in their trunks. They 
were sent into battle covered with armor 
and bearingg towers on their backs in 
which were the warriors. They are 
looked upon as sacred and always have a 
conspicuous place in the great proces- 
sions and state displays of India. 


The Temple Gateway, with the fa- 
miliar and beautiful outline of two up- 
right and two horizontal beams, is often 
made of bronze and stone. The gate- 
way originally stood before shrines to 
insure peace and quiet and represented 
the gateway to the true life of grace. 

Lanterns and Lamps are dear to the 
hearts of China and Japan. Among the 
followers of Buddha there is a belief 
that the spirit lingers after death, for a 
period of years, near the spot that was 
home. The surviving relatives and 
friends erect stone lanterns and keep 
them lighted during this time. In and 
around the temple grounds there are 


lanterns almost without number. When 
a Buddist dies, the spirit is given a spirit 
name which is carved upon one of these 
lanterns. 

One of the most beautiful festivals 
of Japan is the “Festival of the Lan- 
tern.” It is held from the thirteenth to 
the fifteenth of each July and each even- 
ing the cemeteries are festooned with 
lighted lanterns, by the relatives of the 
dead, as a devotional to the departed. At 
midnight of the third day, boats of straw 
or bamboo are laden with food, wrapped 
in lotus leaves, and the masts and ropes 
are hung with lanterns. These are set 
adrift upon the nearest water and it is 
believed that the spirit will return to 
them. Small lamps in the shape of 
ducks are lighted and set afloat for the 
souls of those who have been drowned. 

Oriental artists for generations have 
woven around each art object a legend- 
ary sentiment which has become more 
interesting and beautiful with time. 
The subtle symbolism attached to this 
legendary art of the ancient countries 
has given us a stored up treasure around 
which evolves the early history, religion 
and customs of the Far East. 





IN THE COURT OF CHRISTIAN 
PEOPLE 
(Continued from Page 124) 


you, in your abysmal ‘lack of an appre- 
ciation of what constitutes good faith or 
wilful disregard of it, forced your per- 
sonal opinion and your ecclesiastical 
authority on the men of your church. 
You compelled a breach of common so- 
cial ethics which promptly and properly 
and inevitably has become a stench in 
this community. 

By this act, John R. Doe, D. D., you 
have brought a disgrace upon yourself, 
your Men’s Club, your Church, your 
Creed, and upon the Cause whose wel- 


“fare and advancement is presumed to be 


your chief excuse for existence. 

By it, you have nullified the consci- 
entious and intelligent work of hun- 
dreds of devoted men and women who 
have striven to bring the influence of the 
Christian Church into the lives of the 
thousands without its bounds. 

Christ came not to save the right- 
eous, you once were taught but have 
evidently forgotten. The Church exists 
in part to preserve unimpaired the right- 
eousness of those who have accepted it, 
and in part to extend its beneficence to 
those who are yet outside its sphere of 
influence. 


(Continued on Page 128) 
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LO-PO-YOMA 
(Continued from Page 126) 


of silver that was Lu-po-yoma’s own. 
For the lovely maiden could only smile 
through her trembling tears, content, at 
last, to be forever alone with Co-noke-ti. 
And that is why Mt. Co-noke-ti 
stands always alone—blue and lonely 
against the sunset skies—as he dips his 
hands down into the tears of the maiden 
he loved, for only Co-noke-ti knows— 
Co-noke-ti and the Night Wind. 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 
EXPOSITION 


(Continued from Page 118) 


to the modern rotary drills and equip- 
ment, which pierce the earth to a depth 
of more than a mile in the search for 
the black gold, will be shown. 

The romance and progress of trans- 
portation from the slow moving oxen 
and mule teams, which brought civiliza- 
tion and American business methods 
over the Rockies into California, to the 
modern 12-passenger limousines of the 
air, which place Chicago and New York 
in close contact with the Pacific, will be 
graphically portrayed in the Palace of 
Transportation. 

Household methods of interest to the 
feminine heart from the stone corn 
grinders of the early Spanish women to 
modern appliances of every nature will 
be seen in the palace devoted to house- 
hold equipment. In the land and com- 
munity development building will be 
pictured the growth of cities, countries 
and states within the Pacific Southwest 
area, as well as those skirting the Pa- 
cific. Co-operation of the chambers of 
commerce of all cities within the eleven 
Western states which form the western 
division of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce has been promised and the 
building devoted to exhibits of this na- 
ture will give the visitors a comprehen- 
sive picture of the Pacific Southwest of 
this and other days. 

With 4,000,000 people residing within 
200 miles of the gates and millions of 
others potential visitors from the Pacific 
slope and other points, it has been vari- 
ously estimated the attendance should 
run between 750,000 and 1,000,000 per- 


sons. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC NAMES 
NEW PASS BUREAU HEAD 


T. F. Eagen, chief clerk of the Pass 
Bureau, Southern Pacific Compnay, has 
been appointed manager Pass Bureau, 
Pacific Lines, according to an announce- 
ment by Paul Shoup, executive vice- 
president. 

The appointment becomes effective 
April 1, to fill the vacancy caused by 








the retirement of C. J. Millis as head 
of the pass bureau. 

Eagen began his railroad career with 
the Southern Pacific in 1903 as a mes- 
senger and office boy in the vice-presi- 
dent’s office. 
positions in the vice-president and gen- 
eral manager’s office mostly to do with 
railroad passes. In 1913 he was made 
chief clerk of the pass bureau. 

Although only 40 years of age, Eagen 
has had twenty-five years of railroad 
service and has created many practices 
which have been adopted by other large 
railroad systems. 





NEW “TOOTS” IN RAILROAD 
VOCABULARY 


The language of locomotives will 
blossom out with a brand new “word” 
on April 1, according to George Mc- 
Cormick, Southern Pacific’s general su- 
perintendent of motive power. 

“T0-0-oot, toot-toot, to-o-oot” is the 
“word,” and it will signify to motorists, 
pedestrians and others using the high- 
ways that a train is approaching a grade 
crossing. 

Hitherto locomotives approaching 
grade crossings have sounded two long 
and two short whistle blasts, but this 
is now to be changed to one long, two 
short and a final long sounding of the 
whistle. 





David Wark Griffith is one of the 
best-known men of the day. Readers of 
“Overland Monthly” may look forward 
to a close-up of Mr. Griffith to appear in 
our May issue. This feature is by Mona 
London, the author of “Tolstoy” in this 
issue, and of “Mary Pickford” in the 
March number. 





One of the interesting recent books is- 
suing from the press of Bobbs-Merrill 
Company is the “Splendid Californians” 
by Sidney Herschell Small. This vol- 
ume will be reviewed in the May issue 
of “Overland Monthly.” 
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“The Supreme Authority” 


WEBSTER’S 


NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


—THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Because 


Hundreds of Supreme Court 
Judges concur in highest praise of 
the work as their Authority. 


The Presidents of all leading Uni- 
versities, Colleges, and Normal 
Schools give their hearty indorse- 
ment. 


All States that have adopted a 
large dictionary as standard have 
selected Webster’s New Interna- 
tional, 


The Schoolbooks of the Country 
adhere to the Merriam-Webster 
system of diacritical marks. 


The Government Printing Office 
at Washington uses it as authority. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


Springfield 
Mass. 


surance companies in premium 


income-fire, marine and auto- 
mobile-in Pacific Coast States 
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BLACK WHEELER 
(Continued from Page 114) 


For a man who is upwards of 50 to 
start in the writing game seems like in- 
credible folly, but my own experiences 
and those of my old-time companion 
haunted me and I felt that I must let 
these children of my brain be born. 
When you get in an Indian fight, the 
thing is over pretty quickly. You have 
either made a few good Indians out of 
live ones, or some Indian is carrying off 
your scalp, but the fight for recognition 
as an author is no skirmish—it’s a long, 
hard siege. Recently I sold to the Dou- 
bleday Page Company, Tricks of the 
Trade and also a story entitled Dusty 
Bob’s Boomerang Joke. This is to be 
the first of a series of this type of stories. 
I suppose it was my unwillingness to 
acknowledge defeat which made me stay 
with the writing game so long, but I 
have come to the turn of the lane at 
last. 
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FORMER GUESTS 
REPRESENT 90 PER CENT 
OF THE DAILY ARRIVALS 








RAVELERS select the Great North- 

ern for its wonderful location in 
Chicago’s “loop”. They return because 
the large comfortable rooms, homelike 
environment, attentive service, excellent 
food and moderate charges make it an 
ideal hotel. 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms $2.50 a 
day and up— Sample Rooms $4.00, 
$5,00, $6.00, $7.00 and $8.00. 


New Garage One-half Block 
Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 


Walter Craighead, Mgr. 
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In the Court of Christian People 


(Continued from Page 126) 


The Founder of the Church devoted 
‘His life and His talents to this latter 
function of the Church and, in the opin- 
ion of all thinking people, it is a func- 
tion quite as important as the other. In 
this respect you have shown an utter 
lack of leadership. 


There is such a thing as Square Deal- 
ing. It is a fundamental of Christ’s 
doctrines. It is universally understood 
and it is better understood than any 
other of the things He taught. That 
is a thing you have blatantly and pub- 
licly flouted, John R. Doe, D. D., and 
the world despises one who flouts square 
dealing. 

There is such a thing as consideration 
for another’s viewpoint. That, also, 
was a fundamental of the creed Christ 
taught and lived, though disregard of it 
by Christian leaders has done more to 
defer the achievement of God’s King- 
dom on Earth than any other thing ac- 
complished by the stupidity of men. In 
this respect, John R. Doe, D. D., you 
have proven yourself a veritable Phar- 
isee. 

There is such a thing as diplomacy, 
and it is an attribute essential to any 
leader in any cause. Without it no one, 
however zealous, however purposeful, 
however otherwise well qualified, can 
succeed -in his leadership. You have 
shown an utter lack of this attribute and 
have committed a diplomatic blunder 
from which you can never recover and 
from which the Cause must suffer. 

That you have done this thing with 
good intent, cannot be offered or ac- 
cepted in extenuation. The thing was 
done. ‘The impression on public con- 
sciousness has been made. The taint 
of intolerance has been forcibly laid on 
the Church. The blot of unscrupulous- 
ness has been firmly and effectually 
spread on the escutcheon. A lasting 
damage has been done, and done by you, 
John R. Doe, D. D._ 

Only subtle Satanic malevolence 
could have achieved a move so certain to 
wreck the hopes of Church influence in 
this community as has been achieved by 
the smug bigotry exhibited in this un- 
fortunate affair. Only an avowed en- 
emy of the Cause could have so assur- 
edly provided ammunition for the Foe. 

You are charged with Treason to 
your Cause, John R. Doe, D. D. You 
are charged with utter unfitness to serve 
as a leader of men under the banner of 
the Church. You have done the Cause 
an injury it nor the worid can soon for- 
get. 





What can you say in justification of 
the position in which you have placed 
yourself and, which is of far more con- 
sequence, have placed the Cause? 

What have you to offer why your 
commission in the Army of Christ should 
not be revoked, John R. Doe, D. D., 


what can you say? 





RULES FOR BECOMING A SELF- 
MADE FAILURE 


1. Don’t show your ignorance and 
ask a lot of goofy questions when a sales- 
man calls to let you in on some fine 
investment that he admits himself will 
make you instantaneously rich. Show 
him you are a wise bird and inquire the 
nearest way to the dotted line. 

2. Remember an optimist is a man 
who doesn’t need to save anything now 
because he can start that any old time. 
Be an optimist. 

3. Don’t waste any of your valuable 
time listening to these Busy Bennies who 
are always giving out free advice about 
late hours, running with fast company 
and being classified generally as a hot 
potato. 

4. When in doubt, go in debt. 

5. Don’t get a bunch of fancy ideas 
about promptness in keeping business 
engagements. Down in their hearts 
they all have more respect for you if 
you make ’em wait. 

6. Multiply your income by two or 
something and then don’t sign up for 
any installment payments beyond that 
amount. A man has to have some kind 
of a system or something or the first 
thing he knows he’ll get reckless. 

7. Never take any back talk from 
anyone. Let everybody see that you’re 
a gentleman and not afraid to give ‘em 
the first thing that pops into your head. 

8. Don’t get a lot of little brown- 
eyed ideas about what you ought to do 
to make yourself more useful in your 
job. If they don’t like the way you 
roll your hoop, you can walk right out 
and in five minutes’ time help yourself 
to a much better job. You must know 
you can!—Harry Daniel in Thrift Mag- 
azine. 





Correction: We quoted in error in 
our last issue Mr. Rupert Murray, au- 
thor of Our New Botanic Garden, as 
secretary of the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce. Mr. Murray does not 
hold that title. He is the author of 
many interesting feature articles which 
appear from time to time in national 
publications. 
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B. F. Schlesinger HOTE 
& Sons, Inc. At, MARK 
Cumulative 7% Preferred Stock at Market to Yield > aaa, HOPKINS 


About 7.5%. 
Class “A” Common at Market to Yield About 6.3%. 
NOB HILL 


The excellent economies effected. through the “Four-Store 
Buying Power” of 
CITY OF PARIS, San Francisco, California rtd +33: ty I SAN FRAN 
B. F. SCHLESINGER & SONS, Inc., Oakland, Cal. : ioe: CISCO 
OLDS, WORTHMAN & KING, Portland, Oregon 
RHODES BROS., Tacoma, Washington 
are reflected directly in the earnings. The ability of the 
management is well known. 


Earnings and management are primary considerations in The place to stop awhen you're 


selecting securities. 





Further inform: tion on request. 


GEO. H. BURR 
CONRAD & BROOM New > Quiet 


Incorporated 


SAN FRANCISCO: Kohl Building 


LOS ANGELES: California Bank Building 
SEATTLE: 797 Second Avenue Moderate Rates 


in town. «~~ Easy to reach. 
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HOTEL 


ULYMPIC 


San Francisco's 
newest hotel, 250 
comfortable out- 
side rooms, each 
with private bath 
and shower. Beau- 
tiful lobby, coffee 
shop, beauty par- 
lor, barber shop. 
Radioattachment 
in rooms. Drive 
into hotel garage. 
Take elevator up- 
stairs. Courteous 
service. 


230 EddySt.,nearTaylor 
San Francisco 


tl 


HOTEL SENATOR 


Facing Capitol Park 
Sacramento, California 


mmm minim 
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HE discriminating guest will enjoy the luxurious 
appointments, the delicious food and cour- 
teous service of The Senator. This scenic-view 
hotel is located in the midst of the business, shop- 
ping and theatre district, and on the direct motor 
route to Seattle or Los Angeles. Dancing every 
evening. Moderate rates. 


CHARLES R. FRASER, Manager 
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The Old Mission San Juan Capistrano 





